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Foreword from Division Commander 
By Major General William Weigel 


O one who served with the Army 
in the Philippines during the 
trying days of Insurrection 
and Moro troubles, the present calm 





and peaceful service has a ‘‘Sunday 
School’’ air in comparison. The ex- 


of the 


periences 


With the advent of peace and the 
firm establishment of U. S. sovereignty, 
living conditions began to improve at 
onee. Strict enforcement of sanitary 
measures have rendered epidemics rare 
and tropical and other diseases are no 


more frequent 





old days tried the 
hearts and souls 
of the 
n more 


strongest 
ways 
than one, for 
aside from the 
‘fighting in the 
open,’’ there was 
the constant 
‘alert,’ night 
and day, for at- 
tack from 





am- 
bush by the wily 
natives along the 
trails through 
dense_ tropical 
and tall 
cogon grass. 
Added these 
troubles were nu- 


jungle 


to 


Major General 


merous treacher- 

ous, bridgeless streams to cross, enemy 
pitfalls, searcity of food, and the con- 
stant dread of cholera, dysentery, and 
other tropical diseases to say nothing 
of the ‘‘torments of the damned’’ 
heaped upon one by an endless variety 
of annoying insects. 





than in the most 
favored parts of 
the world. These 
conditions natur- 
ally are more ap- 
parent in the 
cities and larger 
habitations, but 
it holds true to a 
greater or less ex- 


tent, in the re- 
motest parts of 
the Islands. Im- 
provements in 


communication 
by excellent 
roads, bridges, 





and inter-island 

steamers have 

William Weigel kept pace with 
the advance in 

sanitation ; add the marked advances in 
the telegraph, cable, radio, electric 


power and lighting plants, and one can 
readily conceive of the comforts to be 
enjoyed under the changed conditions. 

So that while service conditions in 
the Philippines may not be as exciting 
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340 Foreword 
or adventurous as in the old days, still 
there are other compensations in the 
way of improved health conditions, 
food supply and a wonderful variety 
of scenic trips by excellent roads or 
by rail on Luzon and inter-island trips 
by water. Added to all this are the 
many trips to all parts of the Orient 
made available to the person who saves 
for the purpose; and finally a trip via 
the Suez home upon completion of tour, 
taking in India, Egypt, and Europe. 
It is to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment does not make a ship available 
for the purpose of giving every officer 


from Division 


Commander 


and enlisted men a trip to all ‘he 
islands of the Philippines. It would 
be money well spent for the proics 
sional education, experience, and infor 
mation gained. 

The advantages to an officer of a tour 
in the islands mentioned above, apply 
to a lesser degree to the enlisted per 
sonnel but many of them are likewis 
within their reach. Finally from the 
standpoint of interesting and novel 
scenes, broadening effect, and travel, 
no service of the Army today promises 
more for the average man than a tour 
in the Philippine Islands. 


























Philippine Division Commander and Staff 

Left to right, seated: Lieut. Col. J. F. Clapham, A. G. D., Adjt.; Col. H. S. Hawkins, 
G. S., Chief of Staff; Maj. Gen. William Weigel, commanding; Maj. D. M. Ashbridge, 
G. S., G2-3; Maj. C. C. Drake, G. S., Gi-4. Standing: Maj. C. W. Thomas, I. G.; Lieut. 
R. P. Ovenshine, A. D. C.; Lieut. Col: B. Taylor, Q. M. C.; Lieut. Col. H. H. Bailey, 
M. C., surgeon; Major Henry Coope, A. G. D., Asst. Adjt.; Maj. S. E. Frear, S. C.; Maj. 
C. C. Cresson, J. A. G. D.; Maj. S. H. Ropes, C. E.; Chaplain T. J. Lennan; Lieut 
John M. Connor, F. D. 











N addition to the rather dry 
statistics on the organization 
and development of the Philip- 
pine Department, I have tried to sketch 
briefly the salient points in the history 
of the oeeupation of these islands by 
United States forces. This is done to 
recall to the reader’s mind some of 
the difficulties that department com- 
manders have had to overcome in or- 
ganizing and establishing the depart- 
ment. 

Nothing in this article is claimed as 
original. The references used in ob- 
taining data were the 
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The Philippine Department 
By Major C. A. Mitchell,’ A. G. D. 


miral Dewey had at his disposal; so on 
May 13 he asked for a reinforcement 
of 5,000 men with necessary supplies 
and ammunition. 

The Filipino Insurgent, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, who had been in exile in 
Hongkong, came to Manila and 
landed, on May 19, with the view of 
appealing to and organizing his equn- 
trymen for action against the Spanish 
forces in the vicinity. Aguinaldo 
failed in his first attempt but finally 
succeeded in rallying and organizing 
his countrymen. They secured equip- 

ment from the Span- 





official reports of the 





War Department and 
the (more or less) 
verified statements of 
the ‘‘old timers”’ still 
on duty at this head- 


quarters. ture 


The Philippine Depart- 
ment is the agency of 
the War Department 
which conducts all mat- 
ters of a military na- 
in the 


ish arsenal captured 
at Cavite. This force 
operated against the 
Spanish forees in 
Manila from the land 
side while the Navy 


islands _ _ blockaded the sea ap- 





The presence of the 


proaches. 





United States armed 
forees in the Philippine Islands dates 
from May 1, 1898, on which date Ad- 
miral George Dewey interrupted the 
Sunday morning breakfast of Admiral 
Montojo and destroyed the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Harbor off Cavite. A 
few days later Cavite and the forts on 
Corregidor and adjacent islands sur- 
rendered, leaving the United States 
Navy in full control of Manila Harbor. 
The Spanish forces then in Manila 
and vicinity consisted of approximately 
13,000 good troops, mostly Regulars, 
and about 22,000 rifles, a force far too 
strong to permit the taking of Manila 
by a land attack with the forces Ad- 


In response to Ad- 
miral Dewey’s request for reinforce- 
ments, the transports City of Sydney, 
Australia and City of Peking, sailed 
from the west coast of the United 
States on May 25 carrying the follow- 
ing troops: 1st California, 2d Oregon 
Regiment of Volunteers, five companies 
of the 14th Infantry, and a detach- 
ment of California artillery, in all 115 
officers and 2,386 men under Brig. Gen. 
Thomas M. Anderson, U. S. Volunteers. 
These troops were landed and estab- 
lished at Cavite. 

These were followed on June 15 by 
the 10th Pennsylvania, 1st Colorado, 
lst Nebraska, four companies of the 





* Assistant Adjutant General, Philippine Department. 
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18th and four companies of the 23d 
Infantry and Batteries A and B of 
Utah Artillery, on the transports 
China, Zealandia, Colon and Senator, a 
total of 158 officers and 3,428 enlisted 
men, under command of Brig. Gen. 
Francis V. Greene, U.S. V. They were 
encamped about two miles from Malate 
between the Manila road and the beach. 


VIII ARMY CORPS FORMED 


On June 21, 1898, all troops com- 
prising the Philippine expedition were 
constituted the VIII Army Corps un- 
der command of Maj. Gen. Wesley 
Merritt, U. S. V. Here we have the 
nucleus of the present Philippine De- 
partment. 

General Merritt sailed for the is- 
lands on June 29 on the Newport and 
arrived at Manila July 25. With him 
was sent the following expedition: 1st 
North Dakota, 13th Minnesota, Ist 
Iowa, Ist Wyoming, the Astor Battery, 
four companies 18th and four compa- 
nies 23d Infantry, four batteries 3d 
Artillery, and Company A, Engineer 
Battalion. 

On arrival the troops were organized 
into two divisions, the first under the 
command of Brig. Gen. Thomas M. An- 
derson and the second under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Arthur MacAr- 
thur. Although the corps was in- 
creased in strength by subsequent ac- 
cessions it remained with two divisions 
during its existence. 

The two divisions of the VIII Army 
Corps, as a rule, consisted of two bri- 
gades each, a third brigade was made 
for both divisions in March, 1899, and 
in January, 1900, a fourth brigade 
was added to the 2d Division. 

On August 13, 1898, the city of Ma- 
nila was captured after a naval bom- 





bardment of the forts near Malate a). 
several sharp skirmishes by the VI/I 
Army Corps. The Spaniards were 
willing enough to surrender, resis'- 
ance being suicidal, all eseape to the 
interior being prevented by the insur. 
gents. The beach was held by the 
United States forees, and the Nay 
controlled the sea and was in position 
to destroy the city by bombardment i{ 
necessary, but Spanish pride seeme:| 
to demand that some show of resist 
ance be made and several were killed 
and wounded before the white flag was 
finally raised. Fort San Antonio de 
Abad was the first Spanish fort ecap- 
tured by the U. S. forees in Manila: 
it was captured by the 2d Division, 
under command of Brig. Gen. F. V. 
Greene; the Spanish flag there was 
hauled down and the American flay 
raised at about 11 a. m. Later in the 
day the entire city of Manila came 
into the possession of the U. S. forces, 
and General Merritt received the sur- 
render in the Ayuntamiento. 

The Ayuntamiento was famous as 
the palace of a long line of Spanish 
governors, and being conveniently |o- 
eated and appropriately fitted, it was 
here that the department organized its 
first headquarters in Manila. 


TROUBLE WITH INSURGENTS 


The treaty of peace between Spain 
and the United States was signed in 
Paris on December 10, 1898, and was 
ratified by the Senate on February 6, 
1899, and proclaimed by the President 
on April 11, 1899. By this treaty 
Spain ceded the Philippine Archipe!- 
ago, Porto Rico, and Guam to the 
United States, relinquished all claim 
of sovereignty over Cuba and received 
a payment of $20,000,000 from the 
United States. 
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Commander and Staff, Philippine Department 
Left to right, sitting: Col. F. T. Austin, I. G.; Maj. G. H. Paine, G-4; Maj. H. G. Fitz, 


G-3; Col. Guy V. Henry, C. of S.; Maj. Gen. Fred W. Sladen, Department Commander; 
Maj. J. K. Boles, G-1; Maj. E. N. Hardy, G-3; Lieut. Col. Wm. L. Patterson, Asst. A. G.; 


Lieut. Col. H. C. Smith, J. A. 


Standing: Maj. W. B. Duty, Air O.; Lieut. Col. F. 


J. Griffin, Sig. O.; Col. Ex A. Dean, Surgeon; Col. E. A. Hickman, Fin. 0.; Lieut. Col. 
H. C. Jewett, Engr.; Lieut. Col. Geo. A. Wall, O. O.; Maj. A. G. Gibson, C. W. O. 


Trouble now started between the 
United States forces and Aguinaldo 
and his insurgents. The latter were 
eager to enter Manila and share the 
spoils of war. Being denied this priv- 
ilege they endeavored to obtain it by 
controversy and negotiation and by 
stubbornly holding to the positions they 
had already taken from the Spaniards. 

These manifestations caused Gen- 
eral Merritt to cable the authorities at 
Washington on August 14 as follows: 
‘‘Sinee oeeupation of town and suburbs 
the insurgents outside are pressing de- 
mand for joint oceupation of the city. 
Inform me at once how far I shall pro- 
ceed in enforcing obedience of insur- 
gents in this matter and others that 
may arise. ’’ To this he re- 
ceived reply dated August 18 that 
‘there must be no joint occupation of 
the eity, bay, and harbor with the in- 


surgents ; they and all others must ree- 
ognize the military occupation and au- 
thority of the United States and the 
cessation of hostilities proclaimed by 
the President.’’ 

Maj. Gen. E. S. Otis, U. S. V., ar- 
rived in Manila, August 21, 1898, and 
on August 28, relieved General Mer- 
ritt of the command of the Department 
of the Pacific and as military governor 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Much correspondence now passed be- 
tween General Otis and General Agui- 
naldo as a result of which the latter 
gradually withdrew his forces beyond 
the suburban limits of Manila. 

Petty bickerings and annoying in- 
terferences with the United States au- 
thorities continued until the insur- 
gents inaugurated war against the 
United States on February 4, 1899. 


This imsurrection rapidly spread 
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throughout the archipelago and lasted 
for more than three years. 

Early in May, 1900, Maj. Gen. Ar- 
thur MacArthur relieved General Otis 
of the command of the department 
and as military governor of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Maj. Gen. Adna R. 
Chaffee relieved General MacArthur 
of these duties on July 4, 1901. 

A severe blow to the insurgent cause 
was the capture of General Aguinaldo 
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Outbreaks occurred from time to 
time since but they were more or |ss 
of a local character and were generally 
promptly subdued. Among the most 
prominent of these outbreaks were: 

The Pulajanes on the islands of 
Leyte and Samar from August 2, 1904, 
to June 30, 1907. 

The Jolo Moros under Pala, April 
and May, 1906. 

Datu Ali in Mindanao, October, 1905 











Headquarters, Philippine Department 
Fort Santiago in the old “Walled City” 


at Palanan by General Frederick 
Funston on March 23, 1901. The Phil- 
ippine Insurrection continued now 


more or less in the form of guerrilla 
warfare until July 4, 1902, when, as 
announced in G. O. 67, War Depart- 
ment, dated July 4, 1902, it terminated 
and the civil government became su- 
preme in the Philippine Islands. 

In 1900 the United States forces in 
the Philippines reached their greatest 
numerical strength; the strength re- 
turn for December of that year shows 
2,711 officers and 70,764 enlisted men 
present or accounted for. 


The Bud Dajo fight at Jolo, March, 
1906. 

The Mount Bagsae action at Jolo, 
July, 1913. 


THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

Civil Government was introduced by 
the United States as fast as possible 
In 1899, President McKinley sent a 
commission to report on the state of 
affairs. This commission was headed 
by Dr. Jacob G. Schurman, of Cor- 
nell University. In February, 1900, 
a second commission was appointed 


consisting of Judge W. H. Taft, Prof 
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D. C. Worcester, Gen. L. E. Wright, 
Mr. H. ©. Ide, and Prof. Bernard 
Moses. This commission had a great 
deal more power than the Schurman 
Commission and with Mr. Taft as its 
president began in September, 1900, 
to exercise a legislative jurisdiction on 
purely civil matters. 

On July 4, 1901, the Hon. Wm. H. 
Taft took the oath of office and was 
inaugurated Civil Governor of the 
Philippines. It was not, however, until 
one year later that the civil govern- 
ment became the supreme authority in 
these islands. 

The civil government upon coming 
into complete control immediately 
ranked the department out of its head- 
quarters at the Ayuntamiento and on 
July 5, 1902, headquarters moved to 
the Estado Mayor in order to make 
room for the Philippine Commission. 

The Department Headquarters re- 
mained at Estado Mayor until May, 
1903, when it was moved to Fort San- 
tiago in the old ‘‘ Walled City’’ where 
it has since remained. 

The Headquarters Philippine De- 
partment has had various other official 
titles during its existence, and as they 
may be of interest, they are given 
with the dates as nearly correct as I 
have been able to find them in the data 
available. 

The first title in May, 1898, was 
Headquarters U. S. Expeditionary 
Forees. It was changed in June to 
Headquarters Independent Division, 
Philippine Islands Expeditionary 
Forees; later in the same month is 
found Headquarters Independent Di- 
vision, VIII Army Corps, still later, 
same month, Headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Pacific and VIII Army 
Corps. On March 29, 1900, it was 


again changed to Headquarters Divi- 
sion of the Philippines; early in 1904 
it became Headquarters Philippine Di- 
vision, and in February, 1913, it as- 
sumed its present title of Headquar- 
ters Philippine Department. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The organization of the department 
while it was known as the VIII Army 
Corps has already been stated in this 
article. On March 29, 1900,*it was or- 
ganized with the following four depart- 
ments: Department of Northern Luzon, 
Department of Southern Luzon, De- 
partment of Visayas, and the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Jolo. On No- 
vember 16, 1901, these departments 
were discontinued and the division was 
then composed of two departments, 
the Department of North Philippines 
and the Department of South Philip- 
pines, roughly speaking the 12th paral- 
lel of north latitude was the dividing 
line. On September 18, 1902, pur- 
suant to cable from the War Depart- 
ment, the departments were again 
changed to the Department of Luzon, 
the Department of the Visayas and the 
Department of Mindanao. On July 
1, 1912, the Department of the Visayas 
was discontinued. On February 14, 
1913, the Department of Luzon became 
the District of Luzon and the follow- 
ing day the Department of Mindanao 
was changed to the District of Min- 
danao. The District of Mindanao was 
discontinued April 22, 1914, and that 
of Luzon on April 30, 1914. 

Bulletin No. 4, Headquarters Phil- 
ippine Department, dated October 19, 
1914, contains this information: ‘‘The 
following cablegram from the War De- 
partment dated October 16, 1914, is 
published for the information of all 
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concerned : ‘Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial Appropriation Act, approved 
July 16, 1914, directs suspension ren- 
dition outlines of organization until 
otherwise provided by law.’ ’’ 

This was undoubtedly done as a pre- 
cautionary measure in view of the fact 
that the World War had started. The 
next change occurred on December 7, 
1921, when, in general orders of the 
department, we find that the organi- 
zation of the Philippine Division is di- 
rected. Its official designation was to 
be the ‘‘Philippine Division.’’ This 
division is, to date, the main mobile 
tactical unit of the Philippine Depart- 
ment; it started to function at noon 
on April 10, 1922. The headquarters 
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of the division is located at Fort \ 
liam MeKinley, Rizal, P. I. The other 
main tactical unit is the Harbor PD 
fenses of Manila and Subie Bays; thes: 
defenses are in the greater part im 
mobile and have their headquarters 
Fort Mills, Corregidor Island. 

Thus we see that the Philippine D 
partment has passed _ successfull) 
through the early and boisterous stages 
of its youth and is now, being ove: 
28 years old, enjoying the prime o 
its young manhood. 

At the present outlook, its span oi 
life will be governed by the length o! 
time the United States retains posses 


sion and sovereignty over these islands 





Mount Arayat, Luzon, in Tarlac Valley 


Air Corps photo from 3,000 feet, showing the mountain at a distance of 20 miles. 
The mountain and the surrounding area are well remembered by the “Old-Timers 


of the Insurrection Days 











The Philippine Garrisons 


HE larger garrisons of the 
Army in the Philippine Islands 
are located in and around Ma- 

Fort William McKinley is the 





nila. 
post of the Philippine Division, con- 
taining one Infantry brigade (less one 
battalion), one Infantry battalion, a 
medieal regiment, an engineer regi- 
ment, an antiaireraft battalion C. A. C., 
a signal company, a motorcycle com- 


pany, an ordnanee company, a wagon 
company, and a military police com- 
At Camp Stotsenberg is the 
mounted service garrison, containing a 
regiment of Field Artillery, a regiment 
of Cavalry, a machine gun troop, two 
pack trains, a wagon company, and de- 
tachments of various other services, as 


pany. 


well as Clark Field with a pursuit 
squadron of the Air Corps, 

The Coast Artillery oceupies Fort 
Mills, Fort Frank and Fort Hughes, 
on Corregidor, which also contains an 
air field with an observation squadron ; 
and Forts Drum and Wint. The prin- 
cipal part of the Air Corps is located 
at Camp Nichols. Sternberg General 
Hospital is located in Manila proper, 
also the home of the 31st Infantry, and 
other troops and depots of the depart- 
ment. At Camp John Hay, Baguio, 
are Companies A and B, 45th Infantry, 
while at Pettit Barracks, Zamboanga, 
is the 1st Battalion, 45th Infantry, less 
Companies A and B, the only troops 
stationed outside of the island of 
Luzon. 





Fort William McKinley 


By First Lirurenant Exvam L. Srewarr, 15th Infantry 


VERY Infantry officer should 
know something of Fort William 
MeKinley, which is primarily the In- 
fantry post of the Philippines. If he 
be ordered to duty in the Philippines 
his chances of obtaining station at Fort 
McKinley are greater than any other 
owing to the faet that here is the home 
of three doughboy organizations, 
namely: the 57th Infantry, the 45th 
Infantry less one battalion, and the 
\st Battalion, 15th Infantry. Here 
is also the headquarters of the Philip- 
pine Division. -s 
The post is located about six miles 
‘rom the eity of Manila. It is situated 
on high ground about one hundred 


feet above sea level, from which the 
beautiful sunsets may be seen across 
Manila Bay. The military reservation 
contains approximately 8,000 aeres of 
ground well adapted to the training of 
the Infantryman. 

The construction of Fort MeKinley 
was begun in 1902 but was not actually 
occupied by troops until 1904. Since 
that time many organizations have 
been stationed here and the post has 
been commanded by many general offi- 
cers prominent in the Army. Some of 
the general officers who have com- 
manded this post are Generals John 
J. Pershing, Hunter Liggett, John F. 
Morrison, William 8. Graves, William 
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R. Smith, Omar Bundy, James H. Me- 
Rae, Douglas MacArthur, William 
Weigel and Johnson Hagood. 

The post is very complete within it- 
self. It supports an excellent bakery 
conducted under the direction of the 
cooks’ and bakers’ school. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby daily 
orders are received and delivery to 
officers’ quarters the following morn- 
ing. It has an excellent fire depart- 
ment maintained by permanent per- 
sonnel and equipped with modern 
motorized apparatus. One of the out- 
standing features of Fort McKinley is 
the fact that there is an excellent 
artesian water supply which does not 
require further purification. A post- 
office is maintained on the post which 
gives excellent service making two de- 
liveries daily to the quarters. First- 
class mail received in Manila in the 
morning will be delivered to officers’ 


quarters the afternoon of the sx 
day. 


The post commissary is an excellent 
one and not only handles all staples 
but maintains a cold storage plant 
where fresh meats and fruits and veg 
tables from the States may be procured 
a greater part of the time, depending 
of course, on the arrival of transports 
and commercial liners. The commis 
sary also has a delivery service. There 
is a gasoline station where automobile 
fuel may be purchased at practically 
the same price as in the States. T 
post exchange is one of the largest ir 
the Army and is centrally located. An 
Indian bazaar, tailor shops and a gar- 
age are concessions of the exchange 
Officers will find every convenience and 
all the necessities of life are accessil|: 
at Fort McKinley. 

One interested in athletics will find 
plenty of opportunities at this post 





The 23d Infantry Brigade on Review at Fort William McKinley, P. I. 
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lhere is an excellent bridle path about 
‘wo miles around the interior of the 
ost not to mention the many beautiful 
trails leading to historic spots in the 
immediate vicinity. Holidays and 
Sundays see many lovers of horseman- 
ship on the bridle path and trails of 
Fort McKinley. There is usually a 
class for equestriennes in session dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. The 
post now boasts of one of the best golf 
courses in the Philippines, having just 
completed new greens on an excellent 
eighteen-hole course. Golf tournaments, 
held during the dry season by the Me- 
Kinley officers’ club, are participated 
in by many officers from Manila and 
neighboring posts. Organization tour- 
naments are also held several times 
during the year which arouse consider- 
able interest and rivalry. There are 
also several tennis courts on the post. 
The athletic field is one of the best 
in the Far East, having a quarter-mile 
cinder track with a 200-yard straight- 
away and an excellent baseball dia- 
mond. There is also ample room on the 
field for exhibition drills, equitation 
and field events. The Philippine De- 
partment Tournament is one of the 
largest track and field meets partici- 
pated in by the Army. Every organi- 
zation in the Philippines competes in 
this meet consisting of track and field 
events, military drills, transportation 
and horse shows and fixed exhibits. 
The baseball season opens about the 
middle of November, immediately fol- 
lowing the rainy season. The baseball 
league during’the past season consisted 
of eight battalion teams. The Philip- 
pine Scout organizations usually have 
strong teams, and they captured the 
post championship last year. 
The post gymnasium adjoins the ath- 


letie field and is conducted by compe- 
tent directors of the Y. M. C. A. 
Aquatie contests are held quite fre- 
quently and a swimming class is con- 
ducted during the entire year. Basket- 
ball is the outstanding sport of the en- 
listed men of the post. Company 
teams from all organizations compete 
for the post championship which is 
picked by elimination from the Ameri- 
ean and Filipino leagues. A gym- 
nasium class for ladies is held practi- 
eally the entire year. The main build- 
ing of the Y. M. C. A., a large two- 
story concrete building, is the center 
of recreation of the post. On the first 
floor is a large auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,500 and an excellent 
bowling alley. The second floor is the 
post library and reading room and 
recreation and game room for the en- 
listed men. Free moving pictures are 
held four evenings each week. On Sm- 
day evenings a church service with free 
movies fills the Y. M. C. A, auditorium 
to its capacity. 


THE QUARTERS 


Practically all officers with families 
are given separate sets of quarters 








A 155-mm. G. P. F. Crossing the Bridge 
Over the San Juan River Into Calamba 
During a Recent Maneuver 
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which are very comfortable and pro- 
vided with servants’ rooms in the rear. 
A few married officers without families 
are quartered for a part of their tour 
in an apartment building. The quar- 
ters are of frame construction. 

The quarters for American enlisted 








men’s families are not quite adequate. 
The families of the Philippine Seo 
troops are quartered back of the of. 
cers’ row and are called ‘‘barrios.’’ 
built of bamboo. Each organization of 
the Scout troops is allotted a certain 
area for its ‘‘barrios.”’ 





Camp Stotsenburg, Pampanga 


By Captain H. E, Turrie, Quartermaster Corps 


tapas Stotsenburg, situated some 
65 miles north of Manila, at the 
foot of the Zambales Mountains, ae- 
cording to the opinion voiced by the 
military personnel privileged to be sta- 
tioned there, is the best military post 
in the Philippine Islands. I say ‘‘ privi- 
leged to be stationed there’’ intending 
to convey the thought that it is a dis- 
tinet privilege to be assigned to duty 
at Camp Stotsenburg. Climatic condi- 
tions are second only to Baguio. We 
are not subjected to the depressing 
heat usually experienced in Manila. 
The nights are delightfully cool while 
at no time is the heat sufficient to pre- 
vent either golf or tennis enthusiasts 
from playing every day throughout 
the year. It can be said that at no time 
during the past two years has the ther- 
mometer registered over 92° in the 
shade and it has been as low as 68°. 
Aside from the ideal climate, the op- 
portunity offered to enjoy out-of-door 
sports is equaled by few and excelled 
by no other Army post. There is a 
large spacious swimming pool filled 
with clear sparkling water from the 
Bambam River. It is universally en- 
joyed by the entire post personnel. 
Three cement tennis courts are always 
oceupied in the afternoon, with usually 
a waiting list. Interest in this sport 



























runs very high as a rule, augmente:| 
at frequent intervals with tournaments 
and various other kinds of matches. 
Golf has the distinction of being the 
most popular game. There is an ex. 
cellent eighteen-hole course on the post. 
This is always kept in the best of con- 
dition while the various obstacles and 
hazards in the course inject an ele. 
ment of chance into the game that in- 
variably creates the keenest competi- 
tion. 
THE EQUESTRIAN SPORTS 
The officers’ club, around which the 
wheel of sports seems to revolve, offers 
a cool and refreshing rendezvous for 
both vietor and vanquished. It is here 
that old ‘‘King Alibi’’ reigns supreme, 
usually collecting a generous contribu- 
tion from all who thoughtlessly, or by 
force of habit, resort to the influence of 
his name. This is usually done in an 
effort to justify poor plays or to estab- 
lish a certain prestige among their fel- 
low conspirators. It is here also that 
practically all of the social activities 
of the post are held. Costume dances. 
weekly hops, teas, bridge parties, each 
in turn demand and are awarded ful! 
attention by the officer personnel and 
their families. 
To the lover of equestrian sports, 
however, does Camp Stotsenburg seem 
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Numerous bridle 
Each 
turn offers its own particular attrae- 
nm. The ride takes 
ie over level ground and through the 
iiet, shady recesses of giant banana 


stand preeminent. 
ths radiate in all directions. 


Banana (rove 


palms. In returning to the post one 
permitted to pass through ‘‘King 
Lucus’ ’’ Negrito village. The Negritos 


ire a most interesting people, they 
being the aborigines of the Philippine 
islands. ‘‘King Lueus’’ has received 
many and sundry decorations, ranging 
in everything from a sergeant’s chev- 
rons to a general’s hat cord. Visitors 
ire always weleome and the donation 
of a button or other military ornament 
always brings forth a spontaneous flow 
of gratitude. Should this detail be 
overlooked the ‘‘King’’ will confidenti- 
ally request the donation of a peseta 
ten cents gold). This old character 
presents a most picturesque appearance 
when, arrayed in all his glory, he goes 
forth to visit one of his villages, 

Fern Canyon trail offers a rare op- 
portunity to study plant life to the 
lover of this kind of nature. The can- 
yon is reached by traveling up a creek 
bed, the walls of which gradually be- 
come more and more precipitous until 
they reach a height of more than a 
hundred feet and so close together that 
vou ean almost reach from wall to wall. 
It is here that Dame Nature presents 
for your approval some of her lace-like 
handiwork. Moss and fern plants grow 
so delicate in texture that they seem 
to be interwoven with moonbeams and 
yet there are so many who never visit 
this truly beautiful place. 


The Spanish Cut, Griffin’s Peak, the 
Top-of-the-World via the Knife Edge 
and ‘*‘Heaven’’ each in turn offers to 
the rider a variety of thrills, commen- 
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King Lucus 


Negrito chieftain, a character well-known 
among the residents of Camp Stotsenburg 


surate with their ability to negotiate 
trails that are either ‘‘ 
‘*straight down.”’ 


The China Sea trail is perhaps the 


straight up’’ or 


most interesting. It takes you through 
the Three Craters, those mute sears on 
the face of Mother Earth which reflect 
the gigantic force that at some time 
destroyed mountains and laid waste to 
all before it. After passing through 
the craters you enter the tropical forest 
and here see for the first time how 
nature always provides a way. In 


many places the soil is very shallow 
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A Vista at Pettit Barracks, Zamboanga, 
Home of the ist Bn., 45th Inf. (P. S.), 
(less Companies A and B) 


and roots of trees remain very near 
the surface. In order that large trees 
may withstand the forces of the ele- 
ments, great thin roots, some of them 
ten and fifteen feet high at the tree 
trunk, grow out in all directions and 
are gradually lost in the shallow soil. 
This gives a very large supporting sur- 
face and compensates in area what 
large trees growing in deep soil, has 
in depth of root penetration. 


IN THE ZAMBELES MOUNTAINS 


After passing through the tropical 
forest you. reach the rim of a deep can- 
yon through which the Bambam River 
flows. The rim is approximately 700 
feet above the river bed. It is here you 
tighten your saddle cinch and decend 
sharply to ‘‘Camp Three,’’ so called 
for the reason that it takes you three 
hours over the trail to reach the place. 
At Camp Four you leave the river and 
climb a thousand feet through a very 
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narrow and very steep gorge. Y 
continue on your way both ‘‘up a 
down’’ with the ‘‘ups’’ predominati 
until you reach the Zambales Pas 
which has an altitude of 3,800 feet. 
by chance a person is fortunate in mak- 
ing the trip on a clear day he is in- 
fluenced by a strong impelling force to 
pause and mentally photograph the 
picture before him. 

The immediate foreground is covered 
with huge boulders and rocks of vari- 
ous sizes, laying as they fell ages and 
ages ago. Their harshness has been 
softened and mellowed with the pass 
ing of time, in that they are now moss 
covered and rest on what appears to 
be a great plush mantle. On the right 
is Mount Pinatubo which rises sharply 
to a height of nearly 6,000 feet, with 
Mount Arbo, no less imposing on the 
left. It is the belief of the mountain 
Negrito that a giant monster dwells on 
the top of Mount Pinatubo, who, upon 
just provocation will spout forth fire 
and brimstone, destroying all before 
him. It is for this reason that a cer- 
tain homage is paid this mountain by 
these simple people. Who can say that 
this legend is without actual founda 
tion, it having been handed down 
through countless generations and 
seemingly reflecting events and hap- 
penings older than the records of man? 

The trail winds onward for a dis- 
tance of about two miles to Camp 
Seven and away and beyond to Camp 
Nine. As the decent is made on the 
other side of the pass a broad and open 
valley unfolds itself covered with beau- 
tiful tropical vegetation, till at last 
you reach the China Sea which disap 
pears into the impenetrable veil of 
yesterday. Is it not a privilege to be 
stationed at Camp Stotsenburg? 
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LTHOUGH in recent numbers of 

the INFANTRY JOURNAL articles 
have appeared describing Camp John 
Hay and Baguio, yet no special Philip- 
pine number could be complete without 
a word about this beauty spot in the 
mountains of Luzon. Just as one 
wishes to re-visit Camp John Hay, so 
one may read over and over the story 
of it. It reminds those who have been 
there of the good times enjoyed and 
those who are to come, the good times 
in store for them. 

A few officers, of course, are sent to 
this station for their tour of duty; 
some for a part of it. Two companies 
of Infantry are stationed there per- 
manently. The most of us, however, 
must be content with spending a por- 
tion of the hot season there or a char- 
acteristic Christmas among the pines. 

Camp John Hay is located about 175 
miles north of Manila. The distance 
to within about 20 miles is through in- 
teresting lowlands, among cocoanut 
groves and rice fields. The climb be- 
gins, slowly, gradually, and one always 


Main Entrance to Officers’ Dormitory at Baguio 


Camp" John Hay, Baguio 


hopes, safely to the beautiful pine- 
covered heights upon which Camp John 
Hay and Baguio are located. The lat- 
ter trip is always made by automobile 
for the railroad ends at the foot of the 
mountain trail. The elevation is ap- 
proximately 4,500 feet above sea level. 

Upon entering the camp, just breath- 
ing real, honest-to-goodness cool air, 
one will notice a beautiful ‘‘ Weleome’’ 
written in flowers on the sloping hill. 
You find yourself saying, ‘‘ Thank you, 
I hope it will be all people have said it 
would be.’’ As you go on past the pest 
exchange, down one hill getting a 
glimpse of the golf course, up another 
coming to the cottages you can easily 
realize why everyone is so enthusiastic 
about the beautiful mountain resort. 
You soon find yourself in front of the 
dormitory being welcomed by friends 
and those in charge. You are then as- 
signed to a room in the dormitory cr 
one of the cottages. Wherever it may 
be, you are soon settled, your trunks 
delivered and you are ready to enjoy 
Camp John Hay. But with all the 
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beauty, the cozy fire, the glorious pine 
trees, somehow a_ thought 
‘*When do we eat?’’ The air is brac- 
ing and the journey has been a long 
one. Well, we eat soon at the big 
dining room at the dormitory, and such 
a splendid place it is. Macv green 
vegetables are served, and only those 
who have lived in the Philippines ap- 
preciate that treat. ‘‘And am I see- 
ing things or are those real strawber- 
ries?’’ one asks. ‘‘Yes, they are and 
good ones, too. And all this served 
by the efficient Igorot waiters bedecked 
in their usual G-string but added the 
customary white coat—a rare combina- 
tion to say the least. 


comes, 


9? 


The first few days just tramping 
around gives one an idea of all the 
forms of recreation to be enjoyed. 
There are golf, tennis and hiking as 
out-door sports. A good library, read- 
ing rooms, and movies are maintained 
for those who come for a quiet rest. 
There are many interesting places to 
see so one’s time is amply filled by 
sight-seeing and sports. A few trips 
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Garrisons 
to the city of Baguio are thorou 
enjoyed, by the women especially. ‘Ih 
market there has many lures for 
one interested in hand-made arti«!es 
Here the Igorots bring their wares «: 
sisting of canes, carved woods, bas! ets 
and all kinds of woven goods. Her 
many decorations for bedrooms and 
dens are planned. 

As in most Army posts, the evenings 
are quiet, given over to bridge or a1 
occasional party, or the movies. Hoy 
ever, dances are held twice weekly 
the Baguio country club which is 
All vis 
itors are welcome there. Also, ever 
week, the Igorots give their nativ: 


short distance from the post. 


dances for the entertainment of th 
guests. 

Thus, the vacation days are spent im 
proving the golf game, 


studying 


sightseeing 
the life of the natives, and 

All too soon duty ealls us 
back to the lowlands, refreshed and fa: 
happier, for having spent a few weeks 
in the summer resort of the Philip 


shopping. 


pines. 








The Native Market at Baguio 
The Baguio Constabulary Academy in Background 


























Historical Sketches 


HE Infantry of the Philippine 
Division consists of the 23d and 
Mew the 24th Infantry Brigades. 
The 23d Brigade comprises the two 
Philippine Seout regiments, the 45th 
Infantry and the 57th Infantry, and 
Headquarters Company, 23d Brigade. 
The organization of the brigade as a 
unit of the Philippine Division began 
on Dee. 15, 1921, the date that has been 
selected as the organization day of 
Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 
pany. 

Col. Charles H. Barth was the first 
brigade commander, Maj. John A. 
Sterling, P. S., the first brigade adju- 
tant, and Capt. Osear S. Smith the first 
commander of Headquarters Company. 
On June 29, 1923, Brig. Gen. Doug- 
las MaeArthur assumed command of 
the brigade, which he retained until 
Jan. 17, 1925, when he was promoted 





of Infantry 


Units of the Philippine Division 


to the grade of major general and 
transferred to command the Philip- 
pine Division. Col. Henry E. Eames 
took his place. On the latter’s de- 
parture to the United States on Jan. 
31, 1925, Col. George L. Byroade as- 
sumed command. For a brief period 
of four days during the annual man- 
euvers of 1925, Brig. Gen. Charles J. 
Symmonds was in command. On April 
19, 1925, Colonel Byroade was relieved 
by Brig. Gen. Thomas Q. Donaldson. 
the present brigade commander. Gen- 
eral Donaldson is due to return to the 
United States the early part of this 
year, and Brig. Gen. Henry G. Learn- 
ard has been ordered as his relief. 
The 24th Infantry Brigade Head- 
quarters has no general officer in com- 
mand and members of the staff are on 
other duties. During maneuvers it is 
reconstituted for active service. 
















HE 45th Infantry, Philippine 
Scouts, was organized at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana, on June 4, 
1917. The nucleus of the organization 
was the 2d Battalion, 10th Infantry. 
The regiment in 1917 furnished re- 
placements for the 28th Infantry (then 
in Franee), and with this unit many 
former members of the regiment par- 
ticipated in active operations in the 
A. E. F. In the formation of National 
Army divisions during the World War 
the regiment furnished 250 noncom- 





The 45th Infantry 


By Second Lieutenant Metvitte F. Grant, 45th Infantry 


missioned officers. The regiment was 
stationed in various camps and in June, 
1918, became a part of the 9th Division 
at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 

The regiment was finally pronounced 
fit for overseas service and prepared to 
entrain for the port of embarkation. 
However, fate in the form of the armis- 
tice intervened and the regiment was 
not destined to prove its mettle on the 
field of battle. 

In the year 1920, Congress reduced 
the strength of the Army. As an in- 
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cident of this policy the 45th Infantry 
composed of commissioned personnel 
only, arrived in Manila on Dee. 2, 1920. 
Pursuant to instructions from the War 
Department the regiment 
ganized with enlisted personnel from 
the Philippine Seouts. The regiment 
absorbed the 1st Philippine Infantry. 
Due to further reduction in the size of 
the Army the 45th Infantry absorbed 
the 43d Infantry (P. S.), in 1922. 


was reor- 


IMPORTANT IN PACIFICATION OF ISLANDS 


Since its reorganization the perma- 
nent station of the regiment, less the 
Ist Battalion, has been Fort William 
McKinley. The 1st Battalion 
Companies A and B, is stationed at 
Pettit Barracks, Mindanao. Compan- 
ies A and B are stationed at Camp 
John Hay, Mountain Province, Luzon. 


less 


The regiment since its reorganization 
in the Philippine Department has been 
detailed on many varied duties and has 
performed all creditably. 


The old companies from which the 
regiment was formed played an im- 





portant part in the pacification of 
Philippine Islands. They fought 
surgents throughout the islands, 
eluding Mindanao and Samar, carry 
their tasks to successful conclusi: 
Their reputation served to maintair 
order and respect for law. The 45t! 
Infantry has emulated the fine tra- 
ditions established by those old com- 
panies in the early days and never has 
the organization participated in any 
events except those which have merited 
commendation. 





The regiment has always excelled in 
athletic prowess as is evidenced by the 
results of the Department Military and 
Athletic Tournaments. Three succes 
sive tournaments were won by this 
regiment as follows: January, 1923 
February, 1924, and December, 1924 
In December, 1925, the 45th took sec- 
ond place, missing top honors by a 
very small margin. 

Col. Earle W. Tanner has com 
manded the regiment since April, 1925 

In 1925, the 45th Infantry lived up 
to its usual high standard in rifle 
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marksmanship by standing second 
among the Infantry regiments of the 
Army. During this season three com- 
panies qualified 100 per cent, E, F, and 
Headquarters Companies. Headquar- 
ters Company also qualified 100 per 
cent with the howitzer. 

This regiment was one of the very 
first to complete the change from carts 
to pack transportation in the machine 
gun companies. This change proved 


its worth in the division maneuvers in 
January, 1926. 

Reenlistments within the regiment 
continue at a high rate. Of the 210 
men discharged during 1926, 130, or 
62 per cent reenlisted. 

The record of the regiment in every 
field of endeavor, from its organization 
to the present day, is one of which 
every officer and enlisted man can be 
justly proud. 





The 57th Infantry 


By Captain Ricwarp A. 


HE 57th Infantry was organized at 

Camp Wilson, Texas, pursuant to 
telegraphic instructions of the War De- 
partment, May 27, 1917, which divided 
the 19th Infantry into two units, one 
of which was designated the 57th. 

On June 3, 1917, the first enlisted 
man actually joined the regiment and 
on July 7 the organization was com- 
pleted, following which the regiment 
moved to Camp Funston, Texas. On 
October 11 it changed station to 


Jones, 57th Infantry 


Brownsville, Texas, for duty on the 
Mexican border; on December 5 it 
moved to Houston, Texas, and in May, 
1918, became a pat of the 15th Di- 
vision at Camp Logan, Texas. One 
year later the regiment moved to Camp 
Pike, Ark., and in November, 1919, 
moved to Camp Dix, N. J. 

Early in September, 1920, in accord- 
ance with the plan of the War Depart- 
ment to organize provisional regiments 
of Philippine Scouts into Regular 
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Commander and Staff, 57th Infantry, at a Division Maneuver 
Left to right: Lieut. F. T. Searcy, personnel; Capt. N. E. Stadig, plans and training; 
Maj. A. L. Skladal; Maj. T. C. Fain; Col. C. C. Todd, commanding officer; Maj. J. A. 
Sterling; Maj. W. L. Hoffman, and Capt. A. J. McFarland, adjutant 


Army units, the regiment demobilized 
its entire enlisted personnel and was 
transferred with its commissioned per- 
sonnel to the Philippine Department. 
On Dee. 3, 1920, the officer cadre ar- 
rived in the Philippine Department 
where it was assigned to station at 
Fort William McKinley, merged with 
the 2d Philippine Infantry (Pro- 
visional) and designated the Fifty- 
seventh Regiment of Infantry (Philip- 
pine Seouts), United States Army. 
During the period of its organization 
the regiment was commanded by Col. 
David 8. Baker. Because of ill health 
he returned to the United States in 
April of 1921. 

The 2d Philippine Infantry (Pro- 
visional), from which was drawn the 
enlisted personnel of the 57th Infantry, 
had been organized April 8, 1918, from 
the 4th, 10th, and 15th Battalions and 
the 72d, 73d, 74th and 75th Companies, 
Philippine Scouts. 


The 4th Battalion, Philippine 
Seouts, had been organized July 10, 


1914, from the 13th, 14th, 15th and 
16th Philippine Scouts; 
the 10th Battalion was organized at 
the same time from the 37th, 38th, 39t! 
and 40th Companies, Philippine 
Seouts; the 15th Battalion was organ- 
ized April 5, 1918, from the 57th, 58th, 
59th and 60th Companies, Philippine 
Scouts. 


Companies, 


THE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 


Filipinos had been used in our Arm) 
in some capacity from the time our 
first forces landed in the Philippines 
During the early days of our occupa 
tion, natives were carried on the pay- 
roll as quartermaster employees and 
ealled native scouts. These scouts were 
assigned to American organizations and 
were used as interpreters and for the 
performance of other service that was 
very valuable to our troops. The) 
were armed in some cases with Spring 
field rifles and earried parts of Amer 
ican equipment. 

It was not until 1901 that Filipinos 
were enlisted and organized into com 
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nies. For several years the company 

3 the highest administrative and tac- 

il unit and as they increased in num- 

r they were stationed in all parts of 

archipelago. The first Scout bat- 
talion was organized from these com- 
nies in 1903 for duty at the Louisi- 
ina Purchase Exposition; it was com- 
manded by Maj. Frank de L. Carring- 
ton and made a most creditable appear- 
ance, 

In 1905 six permanent battalions 
were organized from the companies al- 
ready in existence and officered by offi- 
cers detailed from the Infantry and 
Cavalry. These first six battalions 
were commanded by Capts. Samuel D. 
Roeckenbach, George B. Dunean, Lor- 
rain T. Richardson, Stephen M. Koch- 
ersperger, Franklin S. Hutton and 
Robert W. Mearns who were detailed 


for duty with the Philippine Scouts 
with the rank of major. 

During the years following 1901 
when guerrilla warfare, brigandage 
and outlawry were common in all parts 
of the archipelago the service of the 
Scout troops was most valuable. The 
most notable operations were in Luzon, 
Samar, Leyte, Mindanao and Jolo and 
included the capture of Aguinaldo; the 
capture of Lukban, the insurrecto gen- 
eral; the pursuit and destruction of the 
band of Papa Daguhob; the dispersal 
of the band of Otoy; the capture of 
Papa Avelino, and a number of other 
small engagements. From their or- 
ganization to 1914, the Scout units 
took part in 28 engagements in which 
one or more Scouts were killed. Dur- 
ing this period nine officers were killed 
or died of wounds received in battle, 

















Winners of Filipino Inter-Company Championship 
feam of Company K, 57th Infantry, commanded by Capt. W. L. Ritter, has won the 
post championship (Filipino) of Fort McKinley for the past four seasons. In the 
four annual tournaments in which 25 teams were entered it has not lost a single game. 
It has had only one defeat by a Scout team in four years. Left to right, standing: 
Dadivas, Benigay, Degohermano, Magapan, Tabuada. Sitting: Declador, Sasan, Collado. 
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thirteen were wounded and seventeen 
died of other causes. One hundred and 
seventeen enlisted men were killed or 
died of wounds received in battle, 157 
were wounded and 570 died of other 
causes. enlisted man, Private 
Nisperas, received the award of the 
Medal of Honor. 

The 2d Philippine Infantry (Pro- 
visional) was one of the first regiments 
organized from Scout troops. It was 
stationed at Fort William McKinley 
and during its first seven months re- 
ceived 300 reservists and 216 recruits 
who were so well trained that when it 
was merged with the 57th Infantry in 
December, 1920, the new organization 
found itself on an efficient footing. 


One 


PROWESS IN MARKSMANSHIP AND 
ATHLETICS 


Though young in years the 57th In- 
fantry has demonstrated its right to a 
place among the leading Infantry regi- 
ments of the United States Army. 
Within a few months after it was or- 
ganized out of 1,255 men firing for ree- 
ord with the rifle 117 qualified as ex- 
pert riflemen, 227 as sharpshooters and 
604 as marksmen, while only 47 re- 
mained unqualified. The same 
year the regiment won second 
place in the Philippine De- 
partment Military and Ath- 
letie Tournament, first place 
in three post field meets and 
first place in the post baseball 
league. 

From April to September, 
1921, the regiment was com- 
manded for short periods by 
Maj. Hugh Straughn, P. S., 
Lieut. Col. Robert H. West- 
eott, Lieut. Col. G. A. Had- 
sell and Col. H. A. Allen. 

On Sept. 16, 1921, Col. C. 


Infantry 


Units 
H. Barth took command of the rm 
ment. During the following yea: 
qualified 90.34 per cent with the ri: 
won second place in the Departm: 
Tournament and took first place 
such post events as baseball, wall s: 
ing, mule packing, and tent pitching 


WINS HONORS IN MARCHING 


Col. H. A. 
the regiment on Sept. 11, 1922. | 
1923 the maximum in marksmansh 
was reached, 100 per cent qualifyin: 
with the rifle and the machine gu: 
During the same year the regiment wo: 
second place in the department tourn: 
ment and took nine first place trophies 
in military events during the year. 

On Oct. 26, 1923, Col. George IL 
During 
1924 the regiment qualified 98.67 ) 
cent with the rifle and 100 per cent 
with the machine gun. 


Allen took command | 


Byroade assumed command. 


It again wo: 
second place in the department tourna 
ment and had the distinction of being 
designated the best marching unit in 
the Manila carnival parade. During 
February and March, 1925, each bat 
talion of the regiment made a practic: 
march of sixty-five miles to Pililla, 





23d Infantry Brigade Staff 

Left to right: Lieut. F. R. Undritz, Com. O.; Capt. 
P. O. Franson, Ex.; Brig. Gen. T. Q. Donaldson, 
commanding; Capt. P. S. Jones, P. & T. O.; Lieut. 
A. J. Schriver, A. D. C. 
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p. I, and return. In this year the 
egiment qualified 96.75 per cent with 
‘he rifle and 100 per cent with the ma- 
chine gun. 

Maj. Thomas C. Fain, P. 8., com- 
manded the regiment from the depart- 
ure of Colonel Byroade on Sept. 9, 
1925, until Col. Charles C. Todd ar- 
rived and took command on Sept. 30, 
1925. 

During the latter part of 1925 the 
regiment won first place in the post 
athletie meet. It was nosed out of sec- 
ond place in the department tourna- 
ment but maintained a strong third 
place with 15414 points the first place 
being taken with 177 points. Members 
of the regiment established new depart- 
ment reeords in the javelin throw, the 
220-yard free-style swim and the free- 
style mile swim. 


In the Manila carnival parade the 
regiment was again designated as the 
best marching unit and also as having 
the best marching machine gun unit. 

During 1926 the regiment qualified 
95.75 per cent with the rifle and 100 
per cent with the machine gun. With 
the beginning of the rainy season it 
embarked on an extensive training and 
athletic schedule which promises excel- 
lent condition for the field training 
and maneuver period. 


While the regiment is young and 
while it has passed through many dis- 
heartening periods of changing person- 
nel, organization and reorganization 
yet through it all it has earried on with 
a spirit that finds its most fitting ex- 
pression in its motto: 
Anylime.”’ 


** Anywhere— 





The 31st Infantry 


By First Lieutenant Jostan T. Daupey, 31st Infantry 


HE 31st Infantry and the Ist Bat- 

talion, 15th Infantry, together with 
brigade headquarters company, com- 
pose the 24th Infantry Brigade, and its 
personnel consists entirely of white 
troops. 

The 31st Infantry was the first regi- 
ment to become a part of the expansion 
authorized by the National Defense 
Act of 1916; it was the first regiment 
of Infantry to be fully organized in 
the Philippine Islands; it is an Infantry 
regiment of the Army that has spent 
its entire service on foreign soil. The 
original personnel were drawn from 
the 8th, 13th, 15th and 27th regiments 
of Infantry. Upon organization the 
battalions were scattered, the first at 
Regan Barracks, Albay; the second at 


Camp McGrath, Batangas; the third, 
headquarters and special troops at Fort 
William McKinley, Rizal. The first 
regimental commander was Col. W. H. 
Gordon. 

With the entry of the United States 
in the World War, training was pushed 
and discipline and morale became ex- 
ceptionally high. There followed a 
long siege of anxious waiting for or- 
ders to go into the field. The Allied 
War Council, in Paris, July, 1918, de- 
termined to introduce an expeditionary 
force in Siberia composed of Ameri- 
eans, British, French, Italian and 
Japanese. Instructions that the 31st 
Infantry would be a part of that force 
were received Aug. 9, 1918. 

The circumstances attending the ac- 
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Col. D. G. 
Berry 
making the 
dedication 
address at 
the opening 
of the 31st 
Infantry’s 
Athletic 
Field 











tivities of these troops outside the 
European theatre of operations are 
not generally appreciated, but consti- 
tute an interesting phase of the World 


War. The plans and purposes of the 
United States were made known at the 
time, and contemplated (a) rendering 
help to the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia 
against armed Austrian and German 
prisoners who were attacking them, (b) 
safeguarding the country to the rear 
of the westward-moving Czecho-Slo- 
vaks, and (c) guarding military stores, 
which might later be used by Russian 
troops, against capture or against de- 
struction by German agents. 

In addition to these functions of a 
military nature, it was the purpose of 
this force to protect, and to assist in 
forwarding, large quantities of supplies 
which Russian authorities in the United 
States had succeeded in shipping to 
Siberia. The resources of that coun- 
try had been almost exhausted by 
chaotic conditions existing there; the 
inhabitants, including the women and 
children, had practically no shoes, no 
warm clothing, very little food and few 
agricultural implements. 

In order to do this, it was necessary 
to keep open, and assist in the opera- 





tion of, the Siberian Railroad, which 
was not only the main artery for trans- 
portation in Siberia, but was the only 
access open to European Russia. Par- 
tisan bands, having no connection with 
any organized government, under tran- 
sitory leaders giving allegiance to no 
authority, were constantly menacing 
the operation of the railway and the 
safety of its permanent structures. 

At the time of the War Council’s de- 
cision, the United States and Japan 
were the only two powers in a position 
to act in Siberia in sufficient force to 
accomplish the desired ends, and it was 
jointly agreed between these two coun- 
tries, with the approval of the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, that each should send a few thou- 
sand men to Vladivostok for the pur- 
pose referred to. 


3lsT LEAVES FOR SIBERIA 


The War Department accordingly 
ordered to Siberia an expedition of a 
little less than 10,000 troops, under the 
command of Maj. Gen. William S. 
Graves, which began arriving at Vladi- 
vostok in September, 1918. This ex- 
pedition consisted of the 31st and 27th 
regiments of Infantry, and of suitable 
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rdnanee, signal, engineer, medical and 
motor transport corps troops. To bring 
this foree up to war strength about 
000 men were sent from the United 
States. 

The 31st Infantry arrived at Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia, Aug. 21, 1918, disem- 
barked on the 22d, and established a 
tent camp in Gornastaya valley, east of 
the city. Detachments were immedi- 
ately thrown out along the Ussuri Line 
railway at important points. One week 
later the regiment received its baptism 
of fire near Ugolnaya, Siberia, Au- 
gust 29. 


IN FORTY-TWO ENGAGEMENTS 


The remainder of 1918 saw no im- 
portant military events other than 
changes of station and the receipt of 
replacements from the States. The 
troops suffered severely from the cold 
in the winter of 1918-19. 


Units 36! 

With the arrival of spring, in 1919, 
a year of active campaigning was com- 
menced in furtherance of the mission. 
In this period the regiment partici- 
pated in 42 engagements and skir- 
mishes. The awarding of fifteen Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses and one 
Congressional Medal of Honor recog- 
nized the outstanding exhibitions of 
valor. 

The Japanese and Siberian, or Kol- 
chak, troops worked in smoothest co- 
operation with the 3lst Infantry. The 
successful reunion of the Czecho-Slovak 
armies was effected and there was a 
substantial elimination in eastern Si- 
beria of the active efforts of enemy 
prisoners of war. Resumption of rail- 
way service was made practicable and 
train robbing, looting and disorders 
along the railways were checked. 

It should be appreciated that the 
field service of the 31st Infantry was 

















Soccer Team of the 3ist Infantry 











Cup Trophies Held by the 31st Infantry 


in no way similar to that of the ex- 
There 
were no clearly defined sectors and 
zones, but a territory vast in size to be 
policed. 


peditionary forces in France. 


It was open warfare, carried 
on by detachments scattered to cover 
important points, by continuously ae- 
tive combat and reconnaissance patrols. 

With the coming of a period of com- 
parative quiet, the evacuation of Si- 
beria was begun Feb. 15, 1920. The 
31st Infantry had arrived at Fort Wil- 
liam MeKinley, P. L., by April 17, 1920. 

The 31st Infantry is now the only 
complete white Infantry regiment in 
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the Philippine Islands and is perm 

nently stationed in Manila. Vigoro),. 
garrison and field training is conti: 

ually in progress, hampered to an e 

tent by the regiment’s city locatio 
and the attendant duty of performiny 
escorts and guards of honor to all visi! 
ing notables. With the Filipino regi- 
ments using the firing ranges at Fort 
McKinley, the 31st has found it ex 
pedient to send battalions, singly, to 
the abandoned Camp Eldridge at Los 
Banos, 66 kilometers distant, to com- 
plete their training in firing and com 
bat instruction. 

Athleties are encouraged, embracing 
baseball, basketball, volleyball, soccer, 
bowling, and all field and track events 
The year 1925 was noteworthy in that 
the regiment was victorious in the cd 
partment athletic meet—the first time 
white troops have been supreme over 
native athletes. The conquest inspired 
the conception of a regimental athletic 
field, the finest in the islands, which is 
now nearing completion. 

Although the regiment is young, ancl 
is at the disadvantage of the constant!) 
shifting personnel of foreign service, it 
has earned an enviable prestige and is 
proud of its place in the service. 





The First Battalion, | 5th Infantry 


By First Lieutenant F. N. Roperts, 15th Infantry 


HE Ist Battalion, 15th Infantry, 

is also stationed at Fort William 
McKinley. Although it is a detached 
battalion, it has the status of a sep- 
arate organization, being a part of the 
Philippine Division, and forming, with 
the 3lst Infantry, the 24th Infantry 
Brigade. In name only is it a part of 
the regiment, the remainder of which is 


stationed at Tientsin, China. The bat 
talion is the only white Infantr) 
unit stationed at Fort McKinley. 

The 15th Infantry’s first appearance 
in the United States Army, was as 4 
regiment of volunteers in 1813, when. 
a part of General Dearborn’s command. 
it participated in the expedition 
against the British in Upper Canada. 
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Championship Basketball Team 


Company D, 15th Infantry, at Fort McKinley, had not only the distinction of winning 
the basketball championship within its own organization but defeated all teams within 
the Philippine Division and won the post championship for 1926. The picture shows 
General Weigel, commanding the division, immediately after presenting the cup to the 
winning team. Left to right: General Weigel, Sergeant Nichols, Private Crum, Corporal 
Crethers, Private Compton, Corporal Statler, Corporal Bushe, Corporal Baker (team 
captain), Corporal Dale, Lieut. Col. E. J. Moran, the battalion commander, and Capt. 
W. L. Coulter, the company commander 





and in the eapture of Fort George. 

In 1847, still as a volunteer regiment, 
the 15th was a part of General Scott’s 
Army of invasion, which landed at 
Vera Cruz on March 9, and in spite 
of tremendous obstacles and in the face 
of a large Mexican army, marched to 
and eaptured the Mexican capital. 

On May 4, 1861, the 15th Regiment 
of Infantry was organized as a part of 
the Regular Army, and from that date 
its service been continuous. 
Trained at Newport, Ky., the Ist Bat- 
talion received its baptism of fire at 
Shiloh, where, under fire continuously 
for nine hours, it held its position 
against superior numbers and repeated 
assaults. 

For Civil War service, the coat-of- 
arms of the regiment bears four acorns 
and a rock, the badge of the 14th Army 
Corps, each acorn symbolizing a major 
engagement in which the 15th partici- 
pated. 


has 


After thirty years of garrison dut) 
in the West, the regiment was brought 
together from its scattered stations, and 
was sent to Cuba in December, 1898. 
There it served until early in 1900, 
when it was sent back to the United 
States for garrison duty in the East. 

In July, 1900, the First 


proceeded to San Francisco and sailed 


Jattalion 


for China, arriving at Tientsin in Au- 
gust to begin its long service in the Ori- 
From August to November the 


battalion was engaged in operations 


ent. 


against bands of Boxers. The first tour 
in China, however, was short, for in No- 
vember the battalion was relieved from 
this duty and sent to the Philippine 
Islands. 

The battalion arrived at Manila Dee. 
13, 1900. 


by transport, to the province of 


A week later, it proceeded, 
Al- 
bay, where it separated, Companies C 
and D taking station at Legaspi, Com- 
pany B at Tabaco, and Company A at 
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Mauban in Tayabas Province. Each 
company proceeded to rid its district 
of insurgents and to establish order 
and control. 

After a year of this kind of service 
at Mauban, Company A was stationed 
for short periods in turn at Bulan, Sor- 
sogon, Santa Elena in Samar, at which 
place it had a sharp fight with insur- 
gents, and at Basey, Samar. After a 
successful tour at Tabaco, Company B 
garrisoned successively Virae and Pan- 
dan, Catanduanes Island; San Jose de 
Laganoy and Santa Rita, Samar. Com- 
pany C served also at Virae, Pandan 
and Tabaco, and at Gubat in Sorsogon, 
and Santa Rita and Balangiga in 
Samar. These three companies per- 
formed very difficult service in a highly 
efficient manner, but to Company D 
fell the most of the fighting. With sta- 
tion at Legaspi, it patrolled the sur- 
rounding country and defeated forces 
of insurgents at Putiao, Mariano, Ani- 
slac, San Vicente and Esperanza. 
After changing station successively to 
Naga in Camarines Sur, to Sorsogon, 
Bulan and Gate—at which last place 
it had two different engagements with 
insurgents—and to Binatac, Samar, it 
proceeded to Catbalogan, Samar, where 
the companies of the regiment were as- 
sembled. The regiment then pro- 
ceeded, via Nagasaki, to San Francisco. 


RETURNS TO PHILIPPINES 


After three years of garrison duty at 
Monterey, California, the 15th was 
again ordered to the Philippines, and 
this time its service was in Mindanao, 
with station at Camp Kiethley. From 
December, 1905, to November, 1907, 
the regiment was occupied in keeping 
quiet the troublesome Moros of its dis- 
trict. It then returned to the United 


States for station at Fort Doug iS, 
Utah. 


In 1911 the regiment left San Frin- 
cisco for the last time enroute to ‘\e 
Orient. Proceeding to Manila, it was 
stationed at Fort William McKinlvy, 
and on Jan. 12, 1912, the First Bat- 
talion sailed for Chinwangtao and 
Tientsin. The revolution in China was 
at this time in full swing, and the bat- 
talion was ordered to Peking to rein- 
force the Legation Guard. The troops 
of the China republic soon routed their 
opponents and the battalion returned 
to its duties at Tientsin. From 1912 
to 1916 the 1st and 3d Battalions were 
stationed at Tientsin and vicinity, with 
the duty of guarding the American sec 
tor of the Peking-Mukden Railway. 
The 2d Battalion remained in the 
Philippines. 

In 1916, the 1st Battalion, 31st In- 
fantry, was organized in the Philippine 
Islands, from the 2d Battalion, 15th 
Infantry. At Tientsin, the 2d Bat- 
talion of the 15th was reorganized from 
the 1st and 3d Battalions. Until 1921 
the entire regiment remained in China. 
In November, 1921, ithe Ist Battalion 
proceeded to Manila and took station 
at Camp Eldridge, Los Bafios, Laguna 
Province. In June, 1923, it moved to 
Fort McKinley, its present station. 

The battalion is now in command of 
Lieut. Col. Edward J. Moran. 

The Imperial Chinese dragon and the 
Katipunan sun of the regiment’s coat- 
of-arms bear witness to the Fifteenth’s 
long foreign service—longer than that 
of any other regiment of the Army. 
And the ‘‘pidgin’’ motto of the organi- 
zation is a terse expression of the spirit 
of the regiment which has carried it 
through a long and glorious history of 
service, ‘‘Can Do.’’ 









HE War Department encour- 
ages officers of the Army to 
travel, because a knowledge of 
he world and conditions in foreign 
untries may be of great value in pos- 
Officers who 
re ordered on foreign service to either 
China or to the Philippine Islands have 
n excellent opportunity to see a great 
part of the world. Not only is travel 
edueation in itself and very broad- 
ening, but it is the most fascinating of 
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Traveling Homeward Via Suez 


officers who returned from duty in the 
Philippines by different routes furnish 
an idea of what the trip offers. 





By First Lieut. A. A. Goodwyn 











HE writer spent four years in the 

Philippines and realizes that, with 
the cost of living in the East plus the 
desire to buy Oriental household goods, 
it is difficult to visualize a trip around 
the world in addition. However, this 
is not as difficult as it at first appears, 
applying particularly to bachelors and 
young married couples without chil- 
dren. Those who have had no foreign 
service and who are therefore sure to 
go (if they desire to travel) should 
begin to save money now with that pur 
With careful handling 
a very few hundred dollars will go a 


pose in view. 


long way. 





pastimes and an excellent recreation. 
[he War Department allows an exten- 
j sion of foreign service tours in China 
- the Philippines of any length less 
. than a year for the purpose of return- 
; ng home via the Suez canal at a sea- 
i sonable time of the year. It also grants 
: officers all accrued leave of absence and 
(0 days detached service to make the 
S = trip 
| The informative descriptions by two 
3 
j 
{ 























All Visitors to North China Should See the Great Wall 


(he view shown is that of the wall in the barren mountain region east of Nankow 
pass and north of Peking 
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One of the Most Impressionable Fea- 
tures of a Visit Through the Near 


East is the Prevalence of Beggars 


A trip from the Philippines to China a large part of Asia. 


might well be planned to be taken at 
about the end of the first year of for- 
eign service, in the anticipation of a 
sufficient return to peace-time condi- 
tions in that country. From Manila 
one person may make a very interest- 
ing trip to China, visiting Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Peking, 
and Hankow, and see everything of im- 


Canton, Tientsin, 
portance within 35 days for a minimum 
expenditure of $300. 

make the trip for $500. 
be possible to cut down on these fig- 


A eouple can 

It may even 
ures. Everyone who has made this trip 
agrees it is more than worth the money. 
When it is considered that the money 
drawn by an officer during the 35 days 
he is absent amounts to $200 or more, 
it will be seen that for very little more 
than a month’s pay an officer can see 
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Primitive Method of Drawing Water 
for Irrigation Purposes Still in Vogue 
in the Valley of the Nile in Egypt 


Those stationed 
in Tientsin ean, of course, see China 
much cheaper than those stationed in 
the Philippines. 


PREPARATION FOR HOMEWARD TRIP 


After returning from a trip throug! 
Asia, those who intend doing so should 
begin making preparations for the 1 
turn home via the Suez eanal. First, 
it must be determined when one’s tour 
of foreign service is due to end and 
if this date does not correspond with 
the one on which it is desired to start 
home, an application for extension 0! 
the tour to that time should be mac 
to the Adjutant General at once. Th: 
best time of the year to start on a 
trip home via Suez from either China 
or Philippines is about Mareh first 
This gets one out of the tropies before 














e hot season begins and at the same 
‘ime fixes the arrival in the United 
States in warm weather and avoids ex- 
treme changes in temperature. Also 
the sea is at its best during March, 
\pril and May, and the voyage is de- 
ightful. 

Immediately upon 
proval of an extension, rates, schedules, 


receipt of ap- 


itineraries, ete., should be procured 
from all the shipping companies avail- 
able. To undertake to make the voy- 
age on a regular passenger ship is 
rather expensive and will not be con- 
sidered here. The cheapest and a very 
pleasant way to make this trip is on 
board a freighter. The United States 
Shipping Board and various steamship 
companies make arrangements to take 
one or two couples on their freighters 
at about five dollars a day per person 
and as the voyage is usually consid- 
ered sixty days they generally make 
a flat rate of $300. However, the voy- 
age usually takes from 75 to 90 days 
to New York or Boston. The accom- 
modations on these freighters are usu- 
ally quite good and the meals whole- 
some though not fancy. 


THE COSTS EN ROUTE 

The itinerary of these freighters is 
usually as follows: Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Manila, probably one or two 
other ports in the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Penang, one or two ports in the 
Dutch East Indies, occasionally Ran- 
goon, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, per- 
haps Alexandria, then either to ports 
in Italy and Franee or to Algiers and 
on to Boston or New York. The time 
spent in each port runs from 24 hours 
to 10 days. While in port it is not 
necessary to stay at a hotel as one may 
return to the ship for meals and at 


H o meward Via 
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night for a few cents by means of sam 


pans, rowboats, or motor launches. 
Hence, the only expenses incurred out- 
side of steamship fare are those neces- 
sary to see the various ports and to buy 
This will 
where from $200 on up per person 0) 


$300 and up per couple. 


articles desired. run any- 
Ineluded in 
this estimate are possible trips to Can- 
ton and Cairo. 

A visit to Canton can be made from 
Hongkong and return in 36 hours and 
for $18 per person. While one’s ship 
is passing through the Suez canal it 
is usually possible to secure an auto- 
mobile at Suez and drive across the 
desert to Cairo, and proceed from there 
to Port Said by train and eatch the 
ship. The cost of an autdémobile for 
the desert trip to Cairo and use of the 
ear one day there is about $60 and 














The Entrance to the Big Pyramid at Gizeh 
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railroad fare from there to Port Said 
about $5. The trip from Suez to Cairo 
to Port Said can be made in 24 hours, 
during which time the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx, and all interesting points about 
the city of Cairo may be visited. 
The figures given in the estimates 
of the cost of this trip are not mere 
guess work but those obtained from 
the actual experience of the writer. 
Figuring the salary of an officer at 
about $250 a month (including com- 
mutation of quarters while on leave) 
and the duration of the journey at 90 
days it will be seen that even a mar- 
ried officer can make the trip on the 
pay accruing to him during that time. 
It is a wonderful trip and the oppor- 
tunity to take it should not be neg- 
lected by anyone to whom it is offered. 





By Capt. J. W. Bollenbeck 














A officer starting from the Philip- 
pines undoubtedly would have 
completed a trip to China and would 
board a liner either at Hongkong or at 
Singapore, both of which are connected 
with Manila by direet routes. French 
liners usually start the return trip to 
France from Yokohama, stop at Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and at Saigon 
(Indo-China), Singapore and Penang 
(Malay States), Colombo (Ceylon), 
and then proceed for Port Said after 
a stop at Aden, at the entrance to the 
Suez canal. If the tourist should leave 
from Shanghai, either French or Brit- 
ish liners can be taken for Colombo, 
Ceylon. French ships enable one to 
stop at Saigon and perhaps Haiphong, 
Indo-China, while the boat unloads 
cargo. They also stop at Hongkong. 
The rates on French ships are slightly 


lower than on British boats and the 
food is better. Nearly all French and 
British ships stop at Singapore ani 
Penang. The difference in fare gen- 
erally is 40 per cent, the difference in 
accommodation about 6 per cent. 

One day at Colombo enables the tray- 
eler to make a trip to Kandy, the in- 
terior capital city, where the famous 
Peredenya botanical gardens are the 
chief point of interest. The trip leads 
through a beautiful mountainous coun- 
try. 

THE TRIP THROUGH INDIA 

From here a complete trip through 
India can be started by going by rail 
to the northern end of the island, mak- 
ing an hour and one-half ferry trip to 
the mainland and proceeding to Ma- 
dura, a native state, where the capital 
of the same name is to be visited. Tem- 
ples at Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tan- 
jore are worth seeing since they are 
entirely different from any other style 
of temple seen anywhere in the world. 
A day at Madras suffices, as does one 
day at Caleutta where the Black Hole 
is marked by a shaft in the center of 
a street intersection in the heart of 
the city. The new government build- 
ing and the burning ghat as well as 
the zoo easily can be seen in a day. 
Meals can be taken at Spencer’s hote! 
at Madras and at Spencer’s or the 
Great Eastern at Caleutta. 


Benares, Delhi, Agra, Jaipur, and 
Bombay are the important cities to be 
visited and should not be missed. The 
entire trip through India is one of 
about 3,000 miles and can be made in 
19 days provided advantage is taken 
of travel by night, which usually 
affords more comfort because of the 
lower temperature. The trip can be 
made comfortably second-class. Al! 








st- and second-class tickets are for 
eats which constitute sleeping berths 
but passengers must provide their own 
bedding. The seat is cushioned so that 
mly sheets, pillow, and a blanket are 
re quired. 

Benares, 15 hours by rail from Cal- 
cutta, is India’s most interesting city 
and is the Rome of all Hindus. Forty 
thousand pilgrims bathe in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges daily. Here are 
India’s most sacred cremation ghat and 
temples. Shrines, temples, and palaces 
of rajahs, maharajahs, and princes 
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adorn the northern shore while a super- 
stition leaves the opposite shore barren 
and uninhabited. An overnight stop 
is necessary. The St. Charles or the 
Hotel de Paris are the only European 
hostelries. Rates are about $3.50, in- 
cluding meals. 


A VISIT TO DELHI 


Delhi, the capital of India, is 17 
hours by rail from Benares. A one- 
day stop affords opportunity to visit 
the famous Kutab-Minar, 11 miles out 
of town, the Jai Sing astronomical 














grounds, the fort and palace within, 
as well as the largest mosque in India. 
Maiden’s hotel offers rates to Army of- 
ficers. 

Four hours by rail takes the tourist 
to Agra, second only to Benares in 
point of interest. Here is to be seen 
that masterpiece of architecture and 
historie monument of love, the Taj Ma- 
hal, reposing majestically on the banks 
of the sacred Jumma River. Nothing 
in India excels in beauty or in fascina- 
tion a view of the Taj on a moonlit 
night. Maharajahs, princes, and vice- 
roys make special trips to it on such 
occasions. The fort and palace as well 





The Pyramids of Egypt Are Only a Short Distance from Cairo 


as the Pearl mosque should be visited. 

Sikhandra, six miles distant, holds 
the tomb of Akbar, famous in Indian 
history. This trip as well as that to 
the Taj should be made in a tonga, a 
one-horse, two-wheel carriage. The sec- 
ond distant point is the fort and pal- 
ace at Fatephur Sikri, 12 miles out, 
which should be reached by rail, as 
automobiles must be kept waiting too 
long. The tomb of Salem Christi is 
India’s finest example of perforated 


marble. The Hotel Cecil is recom- 
mended. Agra requires two days for 
sightseeing. 


An eight-hour trip leads to Jaipur in 
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The Tourist 
Should 
Not Miss 
Seeing the 
Whirling 
Dervishes 
When in 
Constan- 
tinople 
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the Punjab, third city of India in 


eCa- 
tures of interest. The palace and sta- 
ble of the maharajah containing 160 
of the finest of riding horses, the ele- 
phant fighting pen as well as the Pal- 
ace of the Winds and the Monkey Tem- 
ple, are worth seeing. A nine-mile car- 
riage journey to Amber, the deserted 
village, takes half a day and should 
The fort and palace 
should be visited. The grounds are 
full of tame monkeys. A permit to 
visit the palace must be obtained be- 
forehand at Jaipur. This is in the 
tiger country but the roads are con- 
sidered safe until dark. 


not be missed. 


FROM BOMBAY TO EGYPT 


hours (ineluding a 
three-hour stop between trains at Siwai 
Madhopur), takes one to Bombay, the 
last city of interest. Here the Towers 
of Silence, where the fire-worshipping 
Parsis expose their dead to the vul- 
tures, the great park, and other points 
of interest should be visited. Two days 
will suffice for Bombay. 

It is a nine- to ten-day trip from 
Bombay across the Indian Ocean, 
through the Red Sea and up the Suez 


Bombay, 29 











Port Said from where on 


proceeds either to Jerusalem 


canal to 
or to 
Cairo. Express trains leave El Kan 
tara, on the canal, twice a week, fo: 
Jerusalem arriving after about nin 
hours’ travel. The half-day trip 

Bethlehem, visiting Rachel’s tomb eu 
route, can easily be made in a Ford, o 
which seven to ten will be found i 
waiting at 
Not over $2.50 should be paid for this 
trip. Bethlehem is but six miles out 
The trip to the Dead Sea, 26 miles dis 
tant, to Jericho and the Jordan rive: 


prominent street corners 


can be made in one day by Ford. Tou: 
ist agencies are prone to induce trav 
elers to make it with a two-horse car- 
riage, driver, and guide requiring an 
overnight stop in miserable quarters 
at Jericho. Pienie lunch should bi 
taken along to be opened for a- picn' 
on the banks of the river. The Vi 
Dolorosa, Mosque of Omar, Jews’ Wai! 
ing Wall, Garden of Gethsemane, M' 
Olivet, Damaseus Gate, site of Mt. Ca 
vary, and Church of the Holy Sepu: 
chre should be visited. 

Cairo is but 18 hours distant fron 
Jerusalem. An express leaves Jerusa 
lem at 6 a. m. twice a week and arrives 
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Traveling Hom 
Cairo at 11 p. m., after a two-hour 
yp at the canal. Here customs offi- 
rs inspect baggage on both Palestin 
At Cairo the 
useum, containing a score of famous 


n and Egyptian sides. 


ummies, is the feature attraction of 
he city. The bazaars are interesting 
. well as the mosques. The nine-mile 
ip to the Pyramids should be made 

a street car, as autos must be kept 
waiting while the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx and other points are visited. 
Kew miss the opportunity of climbing 
the biggest pyramid. The entrance fee 

#2 per person is not charged Army 
ind Navy officers. 
times given on street cars and trains 
Shepherd’s Ho- 


tel, known to everyone who has ever 


Half fare is some- 
to officers in uniform. 


visited Cairo, is a popular stopping 
place and gives rates to Army and 
Navy officers. 


EGYPT TO CONSTANTINOPLE 


Five to seven days will be amply 
sufficient to see everything in Egypt 
worth seeing. Cairo easily can be cov- 
ered in a day visiting the museum in 


the morning and the pyramids in the 


eward Via Suez 
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afternoon, these being the only points 
of significance. 

Seventy per cent of the historic ruins 
and features of Egypt are in the en- 
virons of Luxor, about 400 miles up 
the Nile from Cairo, near which are 
Karnak and Thebes. 
try to sell a three weeks’ boat trip to 
this point and return for $400 but the 
trip can be made by rail in two days 
and three nights for less than $80. 
Leaving Cairo at 7 p. m. on a limited 
which reaches Luxor at 9.15 a. m. next 


Tourist agencies 


day, enables one to visit the Temple of 
Luxor that morning, the Great Temple 
of Kohns at Karnak in the afternoon 
and to visit the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings, the ruins of Thebes and the 
Tombs of the Queens on the following 
day, getting back to the hotel by 3 p. m. 
A night train 
brings one back in Cairo at 7 a. m. 
next day. From 


leaving at 9 o’elock 


Egypt, sailings to 
Constantinople and Athens are made 
several times per week, Alexandria be- 
ing the point of departure. Constan- 
tinople is reached in three to four days, 
some ships stopping at Athens, others 
at Smyrna. The mosque of St. Sophia, 


the native bazaar at Stamboul, the 








The 
Famous 
Taj Mahal 
in Agra, 
India 
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Dolma Bagtsche, the Wall of Seven 
Towers, and a view of the Golden Horn 
are to be seen. 

From Constantinople one can go by 
rail to Vienna or Paris but twelve cus- 
toms inspections en route as well as an 
expensive ticket make a sea trip via 
Athens preferable. The cost is no 
greater and the comfort is far supe- 
rior. Little is to be seen in the Balkan 
countries. 

Sailing to Italy by ship enables 
a stop at Athens, which can be covered 
thoroughly in a few hours, and stops 
at Curfu or Brindisi from where 
Naples or Rome ean be reached by rail. 
Naples is a desirable point to debark 
for Italy then can be made without 
retracing steps. Pompeii and Mt. Ve- 
suvils can be seen in a day while a 
second day will offer a trip to the Blue 
Grotto on the Island of Capri. 


TO WESTERN EUROPE 


Rome can be reached in a short over- 
night trip. Three to four days will 
enable an active sightseer to visit 
everything of interest in that city. 
Florence is but a nine-hour journey 
distant. 

Venice is another short over-night 
jump from Florence. A day at Venice 
will suffice though some may prefer 
to sojourn a while in the city of gon- 
dolas, cathedrals, and fish markets. 
Half a day’s journey brings the tourist 
to Milan where the famous cathedral, 
the painting, ‘‘The Last Supper,’’ and 
La Scala opera are points of interest. 

A most picturesque journey is that 
along the Italian-French Riviera via 
Genoa, Ventimille, Cannes, Monte 
Carlo, and Nice. Paris is next in line. 
One day side trips to Versailles and to 
Fontainbleau should not be passed up. 


Tourist agencies make trips to the 
battlefields but the evidences of war 
are fast disappearing. 

From Paris, trips to Switzerland, 
Austria, and Germany can be made 
in a short time. A trip in summer up 
the Rhine from Mainz to Cologne can 
be made in about ten hours by boat 
and in five hours by rail at little cost. 
Berlin is but an 11-hour trip from Co- 
logne and Dresden is only three hours 
from Berlin. Potsdam, with its garri- 
sons and imperial palaces, is an hour's 
ride out of Berlin. 

London is but an 18-hour journey 
from Coblenz, former headquarters of 
the American Forces. Ferries make 
the 60-mile channel trip from Ostend 
to Dover in three hours. The 21-mile 
trip from Calais to Dover is made in 
an hour and ten minutes. Three days 
suffices to cover London thoroughly. 

A trip as outlined ean be made in 
three months, more comfortably in 
four. It affords an opportunity to tour 
rarely visited countries and to reach 
the most important cities everywhere. 
It eliminates unimportant points. The 
writer’s experience has been that such 
travel calls for an average expendi- 
ture of $13 a day. A suggested money- 
saving practice is to locate in private 
or family hotels in towns where stays 
of three or four days are made. Rates 
are from 40 to 50 per cent lower than 
first-class hotels yet the accommoda- 
tions are generally excellent. Much ex- 
pense can be cut down by remembering 
that in Europe they say, ‘‘Only fools 
and Americans travel first-class on the 
railways.’’ 

A trip of this kind is not only fasci- 
nating but instructive and broadening. 
One returns home a more appreciative 
American. 








The Soldier in the Philippines 


By Sergeant Herbert E. Smith, D. E. M. L. 


HEN a newly-arrived contin- 
gent of replacement troops 
ag) arrives in Manila for duty with 
the United States Army organizations 
in the Philippines, they are sent from 
the pier in the tropical metropolis 
to casual barracks at Fort McKinley, 
a short distance from Manila, and 
reached by an interesting and colorful 
trip up the picturesque Pasig River. 

At Fort McKinley the men are as- 
signed to the particular regiments on 
duty in Manila, on Corregidor or at 
Fort MeKinley. Before being sent to 
their new outfits, how- 





that many ‘‘Sunshiners’’ were coming 
back for another tour of tropical serv- 
ice, é‘ 
Today this welcoming committee of 
one dispenses with this question, aware 
of the fact that hundreds of men re- 
turn to Manila annually, old timers 
who have served in garrisons all over 
the United States and in other foreign 
stations only to feel the powerful 
appeal of the tropics growing stronger 

all the time. 
Nowhere else where American sol- 
diers are stationed, not even in China, 
is the service believed 





ever, all new arrivals 





are made welcome to 
the islands by an 
Army officer in an 
address of greetings 
to the tropics. In his 
brief speech this offi- 
cer usually explains 


to be so desirable as 


The soldier’s service in in the Philippines. 
the Philippines has 
many advantages that 
lure those with former 
service in the tropics 
for another “hitch” diers is limited. 


The familiar Army 
**K. P.”’ is almost un- 
known in the islands. 
Post fatigue by sol- 








to the neweomers the 

monetary system of the Philippines, 
the eustoms of the service in the 
islands, the history and traditions of 
the various organizations and a sage 
bit of fatherly advice—for the islands 
are ‘‘wet’’ and one may take on liquid 
refreshment without limit or fear of 
becoming blinded by bootleg poison, in 
the many old-fashioned bars which the 
islands maintain. 

Up to a very short time ago, the offi- 
cer making this weleoming address had 
been in the habit of asking, at the 
conelusion of his brief talk, how many 
of the men before him had served in 
the islands before. Invariably scores 
of hands would be raised to indicate 


Native boys daily 
shine the shoes of the 
fortunate soldiers on duty over there, 
and some bloated plutocrats of dough- 
boys even have a personal ‘‘striker’’ 
to make up their bunk each morning. 

Furthermore, the outfits in the 
islands are about as close to the ‘‘old 
Army’’ traditions as regiments can get 
in this day and age. In the 31st In- 
fantry, for instance, bunk fatigue is 
the order of the day each afternoon 
from one to four—woe to the reckless 
recruit who essays to walk about the 
squad rooms in his G. I. shoes during 
those siesta hours! Because the com- 
panies are nearly always at full 
strength, guard duty is not difficult. 
The privates average about three weeks 
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Entrance to the Compound of the 31st 
Infantry in Manila 


off guard and the noncoms have it cor- 
respondingly easy. 

Two years is the length of the tropi- 
cal service tour but so desirable is serv- 
ice over there that many men put in 
an extension request which, upon being 
approved, grants them the privilege of 
remaining in the islands until 45 days 
prior to their date of discharge. Even 
then, many declare their intention to 
reenlist and remain in the Philippines 
for another tour. 

In romantic old Manila itself there 
are two garrisons, known respectively 
as Cuartel de Espana and Cuartel de 
Infanteria (Estado Mayor), where the 
3lst Infantry is stationed. The former 
is right in the heart of the ancient city 
of Manila, that part of the city which 
was founded by the Spanish in 1571 
and which is now known as the ‘‘ Intra- 
muros,’’ which is 


or the city sur- 


rounded by moated walls. 


Aha ce vane @ cer 4 e @ 








the Philippines 


These crumbling moss-eovered y\;\). 
have seen storming parties of M 
and Chinese pirates in their day nq 
many a stone has been reddened by 

crimson gore of a swarthy swashbuck 
ling sea rover who once sailed the Chi, 
Sea. 


In a museum close by the Cha: 
tel de Espana there are many relics 
of this thrilling and colorful period i) 
the history of the city. The student 
of history, the reader of fiction, 1h 
curio collector, all are in their element 
in old Manila. 


SOLDIERS ENCOURAGED TO TAKE LEAVES 

The city has the most cosmopolitan 
population of any storied town of th 
Euro 


peans rub elbows daily with Filipinos 


East. Americans, British and 
Moros, Malays, East Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Turks, tall Sikhs and ever 
race under the sun. During the prog 
ress of the thrice-a-week evening band 
concerts on Manila’s Luneta, the show 
place plaza of town, there is a parac 
of a veritable ‘‘league of nations.’’ 


The 


aged to take frequent leaves at a rest 


American soldiers are encou 
‘amp far up in the mountain province 
Here, at the tiny littl 
native village of Baguio, the doughboy 


of Benguet. 


spends from ten days to three weeks 
on leave—and needs blankets at night 
for warmth! Here he meets up wit! 
character seen 


This 


is the once savage tribe of natives tha‘ 


another picturesque 


only in the islands, the Igorote. 


had the pleasant habit of lopping ofi 


the heads of those with whom the) 


had dispute. The custom, needless to 
out took 


over the task of educating this wa! 


Say, went when Uncle Sam 
like tribe but today they look as savag 
as ever, stalking about the northen 


provinces of Luzon clad in their lon 








The Soldier in 
hs and earrying the business-like 
ing spear of their bloodthirsty an- 
tors. 

A COLORFUL CITY 
Manila is a eity of decided contrasts. 

The old eity, or Intramuros, is de- 
cidedly ‘‘Oid World’’ and, as has been 
said, is packed full of color. In his 
entire two years of foreign service tour, 
the Ameriean doughboy is rarely able 
ty more than seratch the surface of 
this intriguing and romantie old town. 
Mollowing American occupation of the 
Philippines, however, a new modern 
city sprang up on the left bank of the 
Pasig River and today this American- 
ized part of Manila impresses the sol- 
dier tourist as almost homelike. 

Every kind of modern convenience 
which the doughboy is used to back in 
the States may be had in the modern 
city of Manila. A short walk along 
the Eseolta, main street of this modern- 
ized town, discloses up-to-date depart- 
ment stores, ice cream parlors, movie 
and vaudeville shows,—even an opera 
house! At intervals along this 
thoroughfare are also colorful bazaars 
run by bearded East Indians, where 
one can pick up many bargains in silk 
voods, precious stones and odd novel- 
ties to send the ‘‘folks back home.’’ 


THE RESTAURANTS 


At any one of the many restaurants 
in this new Manila the menus read like 
home, too. T-bone steaks, porterhouse, 
tenderloin, pork and lamb chops, frogs 
legs, chicken, duck, fish, all kinds of 
sandwiches, yea, even the old reliable 
ham and eggs—all grace the bill of 
fare of these cafes. 

In addition, the epicurean soldier 
may delight his taste for the odd and 
unusual dish, with any one of several 
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delectable concoctions of master native 
chefs. 

The middle and latter part of each 
month is usually a slough of despond 
for the average soldier. But in the 
islands the doughboy is extended prae- 
tically unlimited credit and money in 
hand is not wholly necessary for an 
evening’s entertainment. The signing 
of chits is an art in the tropies, and 
a pleasant feature of service over there 
with which the newcomer soon is made 
acquainted. 

A soldier in good standing on the 
pay roll of his outfit does not even 
need ready cash to spend a delightful 
evening at some of the suburban dance 
halls and eabarets for which Manila 
is justly world-famous. If he is known 
to the guardian of the gate as a man 
who settles these little financial obli- 
gations promptly each pay day, the 
doughboy on duty in the islands is 
smilingly welcomed to Santa Ana or 
Lerma Park and invited to dance his 
fill, slake his thirst, and make himself 
quite at home, merely signing the chit 
when the excellent native stringed 
music sounds off into the plaintive 
strains of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ along 
about three o’clock in the morning. 














The New Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. 
in Manila 


The building was dedicated in October, 
1926 
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There is no bed check in the islands, of the fact that it is what is know 


and no necessity for putting in for a 
pass in order to stay out of quarters 
all night. And if a man is not on duty 
over the week end, he can leave the 
compound immediately after inspection 
on Saturday morning and go where he 
wills till Monday morning at first call 
for drill. 


JOINING THE THIRTY-FIRST 


The 31st Infantry is one of the best 
turned out regiments in the United 
States Army. Certainly no other or- 
ganization could present such a uni- 
formly excellent appearance on parade 
as elicited the delighted comments of 
the Prince of Wales on his visit to Ma- 
1922. The smart appearance 
of the 3lst is made possible because 


nila in 


‘*tailor-made outfit.’’ 

Immediately upon joining this reg 
ment, the new man is measured for tw: 
uniforms of chino khaki which are 
glove-fitting yet comfortable. Thes 
uniforms are made by Chinese tail 
and are ridiculously cheap; one can 
get an excellent made-to-measure wu) 
form in Manila for as low as fifteen 
pesos, seven dollars and fifty cents in 
‘*gold,’’ or American money. 

Over at Estado Mayor compound, 
where the second and third battalions 
of the 3lst Infantry are stationed, a 


as a 


service club is maintained solely for 
the recreation and benefit of American 
soldiers in the Philippines. Here an 
informal dance or party is often staged 
for the men and on Sundays tea is 














The Y. M. C. A. Building at Fort McKinley 
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served to American doughboys who de- 
sire a touch of home in the shape of 
conversation with ladies from the home- 
land. 

No mere trolley ear is good enough 
for these men in the islands. Big high- 
powered motor ears solicit the soldier’s 
inspection at the sally-port gates of 
Cuartel de Espana and Estado Mayor. 
One can ride for hours in these luxuri- 
ous motors, for a trifle. From Fort 
McKinley, for instance, to Manila, a 
distanee of some seven miles, the fare 
is but a dollar gold, though there be 
two, three, or a half dozen passengers 
riding the upholstered cushions. All 
over the city and its environs there 
roam many ecaremetas, chummy little 
two-wheeled, leather-seated carts drawn 
by Australian ponies and driven by 
native ‘‘boys.’’? These jaunting cars, 
seating two passengers, may be hired 
for as low as thirty cents an hour. 


THE LURE OF THE FAR EAST 


Another potent factor which draws 
former ‘‘Sunshiners’’ back to service 
in the Philippines is the wonderful trip 
they are assured in going to Manila 
and returning to the States. In the 
ease of a man enlisting on the east 
coast this amounts to practically a 
world-girdling cruise, liberal stop-overs 
in many ports of call of the transport 
being granted the troops. The soldier 
who leaves New York aboard an Army 
transport destined for the islands sees 
the following points: Balboa (Panama 
Canal Zone), San Pedro (Port of Los 
Angeles, California), San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Guam and Manila. 

Upon his return to the United States 
at the eonelusion of his tropical service 


the soldier boards another transport 
which makes stops at Chingwantao, 
China, and Nagasaki, Japan, en route 
to the home port of San Francisco. 

Wherever there is a gathering of old 
soldiers in the United States, there is 
always bound to be a number of men 
who have soldiered in the Philippines. 
These men instinctively warm toward 
each other, for nowhere else in the 
service are such lasting friendships 
made among men as in the islands. 
Reminiscent tales are exchanged and 
the ‘‘fanning bee’’ usually concludes 
with wistful sighs of, ‘‘ Wish I was back 
there,’’ or declarations to the effect 
that ‘‘Soon as this hitch is up, I’m 
going back!’’ 

There is a magnetic lure to the Far 
East which cannot be denied. Once a 
man serves in the islands, he will never 
be wholly content anywhere else. He 
will be dreaming of the languorous 
nights beneath a tropic sky, with the 
sad-sweet harmony of a native banjo- 
uke haunting him. He will recall the 
closely-knit bond of fellowship which 
he enjoyed in Manila with ‘‘the best 
bunch of buddies I ever had.’’ And 
he will remember the parting ery of his 
brother ‘‘Sunshiners’’ as the home- 
ward-bound transport shoved off from 
Manila for the States: ‘‘You’ll be 
back !’’ 

San Francisco, and the States, may 
look mighty good to the man who has 
put in three or even two years on for- 
eign soil but eventually he finds himself 
looking toward the setting sun—and 
then he’s lost, insofar as desire for 
further service in the States is con- 
cerned. He’s a ‘‘Sunshiner,’’ and he 
goes back. 








Cavite: An Historical Sketch 


By Captain Thomas B. Thompson, U. S. Navy 


N considering the Philippines 
from any angle, and for any 
: purpose, you cannot well omit 
Cavite and the part it has played in 
the history of the islands. Cavite is 
synonymous with ships, shipyards, 
Naval arsenal and battle fleets. 

Its importance dates back to the 
earliest records we have of the Philip- 
pine Islands. As we read the accounts 
of the early centuries, and speculate 
upon the possible original tribes, and 
the different migrations to the islands, 
with the beginnings of civilization, so 
to speak, and its accompanying barrios, 
towns and eities, Cavite is mentioned 
continually. So when Pope Alexander 
VI issued his Demareation Bull of 
May, 1493, and later when Magellan 
discovered the islands of Saint Lazarus 
in March, 1521, the Philippine Islands 
had been the seene of some 1800 years 
of challenged ownership; and with the 
expedition of Villalobos in 1542 and 
the name ‘‘Islas Filipinas’’ given to 
these islands, it remained for Legaspi 
who arrived at Cebu in April, 1565, to 
make the final conquest for Spain. 
When in 1571 the City of Manila was 
founded and the Spanish began to con- 
quer, colonize and Christianize, Cavite 
at once was made the naval stronghold 
of their new empire, and became the 
souree of protection for Manila, Ma- 
nila Bay, and later the entire group of 
islands. 

By 1593 Governor Das Marinas had 
constructed at Cavite 200 ships. In 
1600 Morgan based on Cavite in his de- 
fense of Manila Bay against the Dutch. 
His naval encounter at this time sug- 
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gests the days of Grecian and Roman 
history or the Punie Wars. By 1610 
there was a large shipyard at Cavite. 
and by 1616 Governor Juan de Silva 
built a large fleet and sailed in search 
of the Dutch, who had continued their 
attempts to take the islands by naval! 
forces ; he had 14 large ships and many 
small ones with 300 cannon and a force 
of 2000 Spaniards and 3000 Filipinos. 
His flagship Salvadoro was 2000 tons 
in size, and the largest ship ever built 
in the Philippines. 

In 1647 the Dutch made their last 
attempt on Cavite but owing to poor 
tacties and lack of preparation it 
failed. 

By 1649 the Franciscans had built a 
hospital and infirmary at Cavite for 
the native mariners and shipbuilders, 
which served its personnel for hun- 
dreds of vears. 

With the rise of the Moros and their 
increased piracy, General Arenda re- 
formed the arsenal at Cavite 1754-59, 
and strengthened it to withstand out- 
side invasion. When fully equipped 
the Cavite arsenal had a personne! o! 
90 marines as guards, with 244 marines 
as reserves. One hundred convicts were 
employed for arsenal labor. The officer 
in command took rank after the rear 
admiral and received a salary of 8,456 
pesos per annum. 


PERMANENT SQUADRON AT CAVITE 


In 1795-96 Admiral Alava estab) 
lished the first permanent naval squad- 
ron at Cavite, to protect the islands 
and defend Manila and the bay from 
rumored attacks of Great Britain. 
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Cavite continued to serve as the arse- 
nal and naval station with unbroken 
1872, the year of the 
The Filipinos had for 
centuries endured the oppression of 


service until 
Cavite revolt. 


Spain. Now a group of excellent lead- 
ers had come to the front ; among them 
were three priests named Burgos, Za- 
mora and Gomez. A general revolt had 
been planned in Manila and Cavite, 
but the Manila movement was 
thwarted. At the Cavite arsenal, 200 
native soldiers revolted and killed their 
officers, shouting, ‘‘Death to Spain!’’ 
This revolt was stopped very oppor- 
tunely, but 44 men lost their lives and 
were executed Feb. 17, 1872, among 
them being the three priests. 

The United States began her Far 
Eastern career in Manila Bay, May 1, 
1898, in what is known as the ‘‘ Battle 
of Manila Bay’’ and the ‘‘Occupation 
of the Philippines.”’ 

In this very interesting career the 
U. S. Navy played a very prominent 
and important part. It was no small 
undertaking. The Spanish navy must 
be defeated; Manila Bay and all for- 








eign shipping must be controlled; the 
city of Manila must be captured; the 
Filipino people must be subjugated. 
In other words, American occupation 
meant that the United States was to 
take charge ; it meant the promulgation 
of American ideals in the Philippine 
In this the U. S. Navy was 


the pioneer, and from that day to the 


Islands. 


present has contributed her share to 
the success of America’s undertaking 


THE NAVAL BATTLE OFF MANILA 


Commodore Dewey sailed into Ma 
before daybreak on_ that 
1898 : 


nila Bay 
memorable morning of May 1, 
and as soon as the Spanish fleet could 
be seen, he issued that famous order, 
‘*You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley,’’ and the battle began. Dewey 
had seven small ships of the cruiser 
type, without armor and with small 
He faced Admiral Montojo with 


six ships, equipped with larger guns, 


guns. 


backed by the fort at Cavite, and men 
aced by strong forts at Manila with 
large modern guns. The Spanish were 


drawn up off the end of Sangley Point, 
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and after Dewey had passed by five 
times, the Spanish ships were in a 
sinking and burning condition; after a 
short delay and checking of ammu- 
nition a second attack was made only 
to find the enemy’s ships deserted and 
the white flag of surrender run up on 
Fort San Felipe at Cavite. After 
breakfast a force was dispatched to the 
sinking ships and all were burned. By 
noon the Spanish fleet was in flames 
and the Cavite arsenal and fort had 
surrendered to Dewey’s forces. 

The details of the historic battle of 
Manila Bay and what immediately fol- 
lowed are more or less familiar to us 
all; but it exemplifies what fearlessness 
means in obedience to duty, when sup- 
ported by a strong belief that right 
makes might, and coupled with a rare 
military foresight and diplomatic sa- 
gacity as seen in Commodore George 
Dewey. 

But the American Navy had more 
to do than sink the Spanish fleet and 
take Cavite. For his suecess in this, 
without the loss of a single man, Com- 
modore Dewey was promoted to rear 





admiral. But there was still th: 
greater work to be done. Manila with 
a population of 250,000 lay to th 
north. On the bay to the east were 
several small towns. The forts of Ma 
nila were well fortified and until the 
arrival of the Monterey and Monad 
nock, had also larger guns than Dewey 
had; so it was with the utmost tact 
courage, and military sagacity that 
Admiral Dewey commanded the situ 
ation and ruled supreme in Manila Bay 
until the Army arrived and the cit) 
surrendered to American control. 
Then the foreign fleets began to as 
semble in Manila Bay; due recognitio 
of American sovereignty at once was a) 
issue; what had been done and was 
still to be done gave the United States 
a prestige she had not enjoyed befor: 
a certain honor was shown not previ 
ously thought of and the American 
Navy and the Navy personnel was at 
onee respected. <A close reading of 
daily happenings of this period shows 
that Rear Admiral George Dewey was 
really a great man, and deserved th: 
further honor bestowed upon him b; 
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. grateful people, when Congress in 
March, 1899, promoted him to full 
aimiral, an honor enjoyed only by two 
other American Naval officers in our 
history. 


AIDING THE ARMY 


Let us briefly review the definite 
acts of service performed by the Navy, 
in the great and important duty of 
occupying the city of Manila, and the 
establishment of law and order after 
the initial vietory of May 1, 1898. 

The first Army detachment of about 
2,500 men arrived in Manila on 30th of 
June under General Anderson. They 
were carried in barges to the arsenal 
at Cavite, where they established them- 
selves, and went to drilling. 

On July 17 the second detachment 
of troops arrived, under command of 
General Greene, and Camp Dewey 
was established. His troops, consist- 
ing of about 4,000 men, took three days 
to land. Only 200 men could be landed 
at one time by the use of caseoes towed 
by a Navy launch. Being within 
range of the Spanish guns at Fort San 
Antonio, the Navy stood by as guard. 

On July 30 the third detachment 
arrived under General MacArthur. 
Under the protection of the guns of 
the American Navy his foree was also 
landed on the east side of the bay and 
joined that of General Greene. Thus 
a foree of about 10,000 men were safely 
landed which would not have been pos- 
sible except for the fear the Spanish 
had of our Navy guns. 

Within the next few days the Ameri- 
can Army entrenched itself about a 
thousand yards south of Fort San An- 
tonio, and shots were exchanged with 
the Spanish located at the south- 
western point of the fort. On Aug. 
t the monitor Monterey arrived and 


there was great rejoicing. Although 
one of our ships had always supported 
General Greene by lying close in, to be 
ready to bombard Fort San Antonio, 
and enfilade the Spanish trenches that 
ran perpendicular to the beach, yet this 
was not to be done except in greatest 
need, for a modern 9.2-inch gun from 
Manila looked down upon them, and 
only about 4,000 yards away. But with 
the Monterey now in the bay with her 
large guns and armor protection, it was 
conceded that our fleet dominated the 
city and controlled the approach by 
water. Our small ships continued to 
support the flank of the American 
troops, 


NAVY AIDS DURING INSURRECTION 


Little by little General Greene ad- 
vanced to the north of the convent and 
block house No. 14. On Aug. 13 the 
Olympia, Baltimore, Raleigh and Petrel 
shelled Fort San Antonio adding to the 
successful advance of the American 
forces. From that time on two small 
ships followed the advance of the Army 
to the north keeping just off shore as 
the line advanced. On the same day 
the governor general raised a white 
flag on the walled city and asked for 
a conference. At this conference the 
Navy was represented by Lieutenant 
Brumby who was Admiral Dewey’s 
aid. The American fleet then drew up 
in front of the city and a little later 
the flagship sent out that memorable 
signal, ‘‘The enemy has surrendered,’’ 
which, as Admiral Fiske states in writ- 
ing, ‘‘most of us had never seen be- 
fore and probably most of us will never 
see again.’’ 

With the Spanish surrendered and 
the Army in possession of the city of 
Manila, there remained the additional 
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task of subjugating the Filipinos. They 
believed the Americans had come only 
to rescue them from the oppression of 
the Spanish, and that as soon as the 
Spanish surrendered we would with- 
draw and turn over the islands to them. 
During the early months of our oecu- 
pation the insurgents, as they called 
themselves, had helped defeat 
Spanish; they had captured the city 
water works and were ready to step in 
and operate the new machinery of gov- 
ernment, but the United States had a 
better and wiser plan for them. So 
when they realized that they would 
have to be subjugated, and show 
through a period of years their ability 
to run their own government they 
started what was known as the ‘‘revo- 
lution.’’ In this General Aguinaldo 
was the leader. 

This new movement called the Navy 
back into action again. On the 11th 
of January, 1899, the monitor, Monad- 
nock, anchored in front of Fort San 
Antonio. This was a deterrent to the 
Filipino forces for they feared our big 
guns. A few days later the five-hun- 
dred pound shells of the Monadnock 
were assisting in driving the insur- 
gents from the underbrush and the 
American lines was at once advanced 
to Pasay, opposite which the Monad- 
nock and Charleston took new po- 
sitions. A few days later the Buffalo 
and Manila shelled San Roque, and the 
Navy troops from Cavite took posses- 
sion of that town. 

The insurgents were slow in sur- 
rendering and the Navy at all times 
cooperated with the forces on shore, 
and shared the hardships incident to 
all such undertakings. <A provisional 
Philippine government had been de- 
elared and Emilio Aguinaldo was 


the. 








chosen president. He then led the fF jj 
pinos in what is known as a guerr'||, 
warfare, but he was finally captured 
by General Funston on Mareh 23, 19()1. 
at Palanan, Isabela Province, on the 
east coast of Luzon. Aguinaldo at once 
took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States and has to this day been 
a loyal supporter of our policies. W ith 
various Naval expeditions to the impor- 
tant islands of the archipelago, in sup- 
port of the Army forees, American 0c- 
cupation became a reality, not only to 
the American soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines, but to the Filipinos themselves. 


CAVITE TODAY 


So we come to the Cavite of today. 
The native town is much the same as 
it was in 1898. Although a large sum 
of money is steadily poured into the 
town by the U. S. Navy, the money 
slips away into unseen channels and 
the streets remain quagmires of mud 
and ruts that would disgrace any much 
less civilized community. Her famous 
Fort San Felipe was never refurnished. 
As a storage for Naval supplies, she 
serves in a menial way, adding her bit 
to the efficiency of the Asiatic Fleet; 
as a repair station, she is very limited, 
for no big ships ean enter her shallow 
waters, and tie up at her docks. Con- 
sidering however the many require- 
ments of a battle fleet, Cavite is stil! 
on the map. 

The Navy Register shows at present 
a total of 53 ships of various types 
of the American Navy in Asiatic 
waters. The commander in chief 1s 
Rear Adm. C. 8. Williams, U. S. Navy, 
and his flagship is the U. 8S. S. Huron. 
The commandant of the 16th Naval 
District, is Rear Adm. 8. E. W. Kit- 
telle, U. S. N., with headquarters at 
Cavite. 
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Hunting in the Philippines 
By Brigadier General T. Q. Donaldson 


HE hunter of game ean find ade- 
quate fields for the pursuit of 
his sport in the Philippine 
Islands. Here are practically all the 
vame birds that are to be found in the 
United States, as well as some not 
found in the States. The birds most 
frequently hunted are snipe, corre- 
sponding to our jacksnipe, and ducks. 

The snipe come down from the north 
about the Ist of September and fur- 
nish excellent hunting for about three 


There is also fine pigeon shooting. 
All kinds of pigeons are found, from 
the small dove not much larger than a: 
sparrow to the large blue pigeon about 
the size of a small hen. 

Quail are found here but are not 
plentiful and are therefore not good 
hunting. The varieties seen here are 
not found in the United States, and 
appear not to run in coveys. One of 
the varieties of quail here is not larger 
than an English sparrow, but has the 





months. It is rather stren- 
uous work hunting them in 
the rice paddies but a hunter 
feels well repaid if he secures 
a good bag. There are a 
great many other varieties of 
snipe in the islands but they 
are rather searee. 

Ducks of all kinds are plen- 
tiful. Some varieties remain 
in the islands the year round 
while others, as in the United 
States, are migratory. Prac- 
tically all kinds found in the 
United States are found here. 
The duck season opens here 
the first of November, but the 
best shooting is obtained in 
December and January when 
the large migratory ducks 
come in. Good duck shooting 
is possible in all the islands, 





but one place especially is 
noted as a duck paradise and 
that is the Cotabato River in 











Mindanao. Ducks of all kinds 
come in there by the thou- 
never 


sands and a_ hunter 


ails to have good sport. 








What the Hunters May Meet 

Large python killed by Negrito beaters during a 
hunt north of Camp Stotsenburg. The animal was 
21 feet long and was 27 inches in circumference 
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exact markings of our bob white and 
makes exactly the same note. This 
quail as a rule is not hunted but is 
trapped by the natives and sold in the 
markets alive, as is done with all game 
birds. 

« Wild chickens are of course, found 
everywhere in the islands and furnish 
excellent sport as they are swift flyers. 
The cock is a beautiful bird and is evi- 
dently the ancestor of the game cock 
for he has practically the same 
plumage. 

Among the animals hunted besides 
birds are deer, wild pig, wild carabao 
and the tamarau. 

The wild pig is found throughout the 
islands and is undoubtedly the domesti- 
eated animal run wild. These furnish 
excellent sport and their flesh a flavor 
that is better than venison. 

Deer are found everywhere and there 
are several varieties. One, especially 
fine, is found in the northern half of 
Luzon. It is the Sambar deer, the 
same variety that is found on the east 
coast of Asia except that the latter is 
larger. Several peculiarities distin- 
guish this deer. The buck always has 
the same number of prongs to his ant- 
lers, no matter what his age, he has a 
hole in his face under each eye, and 
has a raw spot where the neck joins 
the breast. A Sambar buck killed 
north of Stotsenburg last year was esti- 


mated to weigh at least 175 pounds, 
This was a very fine specimen, perhaps 
an exception, but it shows to what size 
they grow. 

Wild earabao are found, but are not 
often hunted. The tamarau is peculiar 
to the Philippines, being found only on 
the Island of Mindoro, being especially 
plentiful on the west coast of this 
island. The tamarau is apparently a 
distant relative of the antelope, having 
the same shaped horns and a head very 
much resembling that of the antelope. 
He is a timid animal and keeps in the 
jungle, but, when wounded is danger. 
ous and will promptly charge. 

Occasionally game is found which is 
not being hunted as was the case on 
the hunt already referred to, when a 
large python was killed by the Negrito 
beaters accompanying the hunters. 
This was an unusually fine specimen, 
being 20 feet long and 27 inches in 
circumference. 

In addition to fine hunting afforded 
by the Philippines, officers stationed 
here have the opportunity of visiting 
Indo-China to hunt big game, tigers, 
elephants and wild cattle, at a very 
reasonable expense. A number of offi- 
cers have availed themselves of this 
privilege and, without exception, those 
to whom the writer has talked, had 
brought back fine trophies, and were 
enthusiastic as to their experiences. 


D 


Next Month’s Infantry Journal 


Will contain several important articles on the sub- 
ject of modernizing the methods of waging war. One 
of these, by Col. J. C. F. Fuller, British Army, will 
be followed by discussion by American officers of 


well-known tactical ability. 











Athletics in the Philippines 
By Captain Richard J. Sothern,’ Field Artillery 


RMY athletics in our far east- 
ern possessions are well estab- 
mers) lished and during the past few 
years some crack athletes have been 
developed in the ranks of the mili- 
tary. That organized competitive 
athleties are not a venture of recent 
date will be shown by a brief history. 

In 1902, with the overthrow of the 
insurrection, the military authorities 
were confronted with the problem of 
recreation for the soldier. Accord- 
ingly, General Orders No. 5, Head- 
quarters Department of Mindanao, 
on Mareh 3, 1903, 


commander to make the day a holi- 
day and the sports as interesting as 
possible. Music accompanied the 
sports whenever practicable. 

In addition to the field days, one- 
half hour each day was to be devoted 
to athletic training. An officer at 
each post was detailed in charge of 
athletics and the results of meets were 
tabulated and published in a bi- 
monthly circular. 

The results amply justified the ef- 
forts expended. Morale increased 
and the command became healthier, 

happier and more 








prescribed a pro- 
gram of training 
which was calculated 
to promote interest 
in athleties and rec- 
reational games. The 
text of the order 
provided that the 


Athletics play a big 
part in the mainte- 
nance of the high state 
of morale among the 
officers and _ enlisted 
men in the Islands 


aggressive. Pride in 
organization was the 
natural result of the 
athletic rivalry and 
competition. So 
keen did the rivalry 
between posts and 
stations become that 








second Friday in 

each month be set aside as a field day 
for troops throughout the department. 
On that day, devoted entirely to ath- 
letie games and contests, all other du- 
ties except the necessary guard and 
fatigue, were suspended. Individual 
and team contests were prescribed, 
the events including high jump, broad 
jump, shot put, hammer throw, base- 
ball throw, fence vault, pole vault, 
tug-of-war, rope climb, boxing, wrest- 
ling, fencing, swimming, baseball, 
potato race, 100-yd. dash, 120-yd. low 
hurdles, 400-yd. relay race in full field 
equipment, and bridge construction. 
It was the desire of the department 


later in the year a 
board of officers was convened to ar- 
range a department field meet. This 
meet was held near Zamboanga in 
November, 1903, and again, with few 
changes and improvements, in 1904. 
In 1905 the field meet at Jolo assumed 
the aspects of a modern field meet and 
such events as saddling, shoeing, 
transportation and company and 
troop competitive drills were in- 
cluded. This meet lasted the better 
part of four days. 

During the next few years, with the 
increase of military personnel in and 
around Manila and the completion of 
Fort William McKinley, the intense 





‘Department Athletic Officer, 
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Athletic Field at Fort William McKinley, P. I. 
taken during a recent Department Military Tournament 


Airplane view 
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intcrest in competitive athletics led 
General Wood, then in command of 
th. Philippine Division, to develop a 
plan whereby all organizations in the 
istands could be brought together in 
military and athletic competition on 
the same field. The result was the 
Department Military Tournament 
held in Manila in 1907. All posts and 
separate organizations were repre- 
sented and the tournament held was 
identical with the tournament of to- 
day exeept that each regiment en- 
tered its best troop or company in the 
military events. However, this meth- 
od worked a hardship on the indi- 
vidual who might excel in some event, 
but who was barred from participa- 
tion beeause his organization was not 
selected to represent the regiment. 
Today, this feature has been obviated 
by requiring all organizations to send 
competitors. 

There is no doubt but what the in- 
terest in athletics created by the mili- 
tary tournaments made itself felt be- 
yond Army eireles, not only in the 
Philippines but throughout the Far 
East. In Japan, some forty years ago, 
the germ of athletic competition was 


fostered due to the interest and en-. 


thusiasm displayed by a young pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Tokio in promoting track and field 
meets in the realms of the Flowery 
Kingdom. This spirit, though ecre- 
ated, remained dormant for many 
years, but the continued success of 
the military tournaments in Manila 
was the only spur needed, not only in 
Japan, but in the remainder of the 
Far East, for the culmination, which, 
in 1911, resulted in the formation of 
ihe Japanese Athletic Association ; in 
the Philippines of the Philippine Ama- 


teur Athletic Federation, and, in 1912, 
the Far Eastern Athletic Association. 

It was because of the efforts of 
these associations that the Far East, 
which, in 1912, had not been consid- 
ered worthy of invitation to participa- 
tion in the Olympic Games, began to 
produce athletes of major caliber both 
from the ranks of the military and 
civilian. It was only a natural out- 
come that the different nations should 
desire to enter their honor men in 
competition, one against the other. 
Thus the Far Eastern Championship 
Games were inaugurated. The latest 
of these competitions, the seventh to 
be held, took place in Manila in 1925. 
Each of the three countries participat- 
ing were represented by complete 
teams in all events. In spite of the 
realization that some of the teams en- 
tered would certainly be defeated, a 
desire by each nation to put forth the 
best athletes available in all branches 
of sport, regardless of the outcome, 
marked the real success of the games. 


The hardest fought contests took 
place between Japan and the Philip- 
pines. Perhaps the biggest surprise in 
the 1923 games, held at Osaka, Japan, 
was sprung by Japan when her ath- 
letes captured the track and_ field 
events. This was the first defeat sus- 
tained by the Philippines in track and 
field since the organization of the Far 
Eastern Association. However, in 
1925, the Filipinos were out for blood 
and retaliated by capturing this meet 
by an overwhelming majority of 
points. In the swimming champion- 
ships however, it did not take Japan 
long to completely bury the aspira- 
tions of the Philippines. The strong 
opposition offered by the Chinese in 
volleyball and basketball greatly sur- 
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prised the Filipinos and it was only 
by a small margin of points that the 
Philippines were able to defeat them. 

Four out of the seven champion- 
ships in the seventh Far Eastern 
Championship Games were won by 
the Philippines, thereby establishing 
indisputable title to the athletic 
crown of the Far East until the next 
games, to be held in China, in 1927. 


MANY ATHLETES FROM THE ARMY 


A fair percentage of the Philippine 
entrants in the lists of the Far East- 
ern Games are recruited from the 
ranks of the Army athletes from our 
Philippine garrisons. A number of 

Event 
Running broad jump... 


Running hop, skip and jump 
Javelin throw. ; 


Shot put (12 Ib.) Generoso Rabaya 26th Cav... 45 ft. 

120-yd. high hurdles Generoso Rabaya 26th Cav... 16 sec. 

220-yd. low hurdles Paulino Fernandez 45th Inf... 25-3/5 sec. 
880-yd. run Simplico Royong 45th Inf. 2 min. 6-4/5 sec. 
Mile run Jesus Sierra ..45th Inf... 4 min. 47-4/5 sec 
2-mile run 31st Inf. 10 min. 23-2/5 sec 


th e 


Record Holder 
Silvestre Driz.... 
Silvestre Driz 
Ananias Bulanon 


Cpl. Vernon Funk 


Philippines 



















Far Eastern records have been broken 
in recent years by Uncle Sam’s men. 
Notably among these is Corp. David 
Nepomuceno, 45th Inf., P. S., who 
holds the record for both the 100. 
meter and the 200-meter dash, time 
10-4/5 seconds and 22-5/10 seconds 
respectively. This time compares very 
favorably with that of the holder of 
the world’s record. 





During the Department Military 
and Athletic Tournament of 1525, 
several very interesting records were 
established by Army athletes that are 
considered particularly worthy of 
note here: 


Organization Record 


45th Inf... 22 ft. 2-1/4 in. 
...45th Inf... 43 ft. 2-1/2 in. 
..5 7th Inf........168 ft. 




















Aquatics Are a Favorite Sport With the Filipinos 
At the left is Corporal Yldefonso, 57th Infantry, who broke the world’s record in the 
220-yard breast stroke in the time of 2’:50-2/5”, during the Philippine Department 
Military Tournament of 1924-25. He also holds the local records in the 440-yard swim 
At the right are the entries in the aquatic events in 
the 1924-25 military tournament 


with the time of 5’:42-2/5’. 
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There Are Always Plenty of Trophies for the Military Tournaments of the 
Philippine Department 


Filipino athletes in the ranks of 
our scout. regiments show exceptional 
ability in aquatic events. Probably 
one of the greatest distance swimmers 
in the Philippine Islands today, and 
certainly the best in the Army, is 
Corp. Telifilo Yldefonso, now per- 
forming for the 57th Infantry, P. S. 
He won the mile swim in the 1925 
tournament in 25 minutes, 26-2 /5 sec- 
onds and the 220-yd free style in 2 
minutes 41 seconds, thus establishing 
two new records. He also won the 
220-yd breast stroke in 2 minutes, 
0-2/5 see, breaking the world’s rec- 
ord. Another particularly fast man 
in the shorter distances is Sergeant 
Enga (Moro) of the 45th Infantry, 
P. S., who won the 100-yd. swim in 
95-4/5 seconds and the 40-yd. free 
Style in 19-3 /5 seconds. 


The excellence of Scout athletes in 
field and track is also very noticeable. 
Their speed and endurance is often a 
source of wonder to many Army offi- 
cers who have an opportunity to ob- 
serve their work. 

Boxing and wrestling are prime fa- 
vorites among the enlisted personnel 
in the Philippines, both American and 
Seout troops. Each post in the 
islands has its group of boxers and 
wrestlers of all weights, and elimina- 
tion bouts are held weekly. The top- 
notchers from each post are then 
matched against the headliners from 
other posts. It is a usual sight to 
see Coast Artillerymen from Corregi- 
dor matched against Cavalrymen 
from Stotsenburg; Doughboys from 
Camp John Hay against Field Artil- 
lerymen from the mountain batteries 
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of the mounted post and the Air Corps 
winging ’em over and taking ’em in 
return from the gunners of the anti- 
aircraft regiment. ‘‘A-No. 1’’ bouts 
are held from time to time at the sta- 
dium in Manila between title holders 
from various posts and between the 
best men of the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines on duty in the Philippines. Some 
of these bouts would do credit to our 
professionals in the States. 

The physique of the Scout soldier 
is usually above that of the average 
Filipino civilian, who does not have 


the Philippines ~ 


ing while on tropical service cannot 
be overestimated. Lack of ex: rcise 
in the tropics causes sluggishness and 
ofttimes leads to a general break. 
down. 

Of course, the problem of athletic 
development confronting the com. 
manders of American troops in the 
Philippines is not the same as that 
confronting the Philippine Scout regi. 
ments. The American soldiers con 
gregated in the department are rep. 
resentatives of many different States 
of the Union where climatie condi 














Exhibition of Monkey Drill by the 26th Cavalry, P. S., at the last Department 
Military Tournament 


the same advantages of proper food 
and well regulated physical training. 
Their intense love of physical sports 
is a great factor in the development 
of Scout troops. The physical train- 
ing program for troops stationed in 
the Philippines is far more extensive 
and considered of far greater impor- 
tance than in the majority of our 
other Army stations. A certain 
amount of this training is definitely 
prescribed in orders, schedules are re- 
quired from each post and station; 
schedules and programs are carefully 
scrutinized and the actual training 
closely observed by higher military 
authorities. The importance of proper 
and carefully planned physical train- 








tions vary greatly. Prospective ath- 
letes brought from a cool climate to a 
torrid one must be handled with ex- 
cessive care, as the heat in most cases 
proves enervating rather than an aid 
in bringing the man into condition. 
Again, the American enlisted man 
spends about 21 months of his enlist 
ment in the Philippine Islands where 
as the Scout soldier spends every day 
of the 36 months of his enlistment 
here. The Scout soldier is in a cli 
mate to which he is inured and in 4 
country which is his normal habitat. 
The American must become 
mated before he is in a condition to 
train at all, and, even after becom- 
ing acclimated, is living in a climate 


aceli- 
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in hich it is diffieult for him to build 
up his physique. Very few of the 
recruits assigned as replacements to 
American regiments in the Philip- 
pines have ever had athletic training 
of any kind, or interest therein, and 
their systematic physical training and 
development in order that they may 
maintain the high state of efficiency 
representative of the Army of the 
United States, in which the standard 
of military bearing and physical con- 
dition bears no small part, is a large 
problem for their commanders. Cer- 
tainly it is necessary to keep a large 
number under training continually in 
order to develop and maintain the 
spirit of competition without which it 
is next to impossible to induce men to 
take interest in athletic work. 


PROGRESS OF THE 31ST INFANTRY 


The progress of the 31st Infantry 
along these lines during the past three 
vears has been particularly noticeable. 
This American regiment occupies a 
unique position in our Philippine gar- 
rison in that, stationed as it is in the 
heart of Manila, it is the cynosure of 
all eyes, of not only the officials of 
the Philippine government but those 
of all visiting foreign officials and of 
officers of the armies and navies from 
all over the world. Coupled with the 
natural climatie handicap that of lack 
of proper facilities within reasonable 
distance from their barracks, other 
than those afforded by the limited 
space and equipment of the Army and 
Navy Y. M. ©. A. of Manila, the ob- 
stacle in the path of this regiment for 
physical development of the mass of 
its enlisted personnel was certainly a 
real one. However, the fact that these 
obstacles have been overcome and a 
high degree of success along athletic 





lines attained, was very clearly dem- 
onstrated last year when the 31st In- 
fantry won first place in the annual 
Department Military and Athletic 
Tournament, in competition with all 
other troops in the department. This 
tournament has been won three years 
in succession, prior to 1925, by the 
45th Infantry, Philippine Scouts. It 
is believed that particular credit for 
this signal victory and the present 
excellent athletic conditions in this 
regiment, is due, in a large measure, 
to the efforts of Lieut. Col. H. Clay M. 
Supplee, at that time acting regimen- 
tal commander, who, by his whole 
hearted enthusiasm and personal su- 
pervision, has done wonders to arouse 
and maintain the active participation 
in athletics and high spirit shown 
therein by the regiment. 


SPORTS CARNIVAL 


A very interesting periodical event 
in the Philippine Islands is the Stot- 
senburg sports carnival. This carni- 
val, a combination of track and field 
meet, football games, baseball games, 
polo games, horse show, transporta- 
tion show, golf and tennis tourna- 
ments, swimming meet, boxing and 
wrestling bouts, dances, parades, re- 
views and last, but not least, the huge 
barbecue on the Bamban River is 
held at Camp Stotsenburg, Pampanga, 
P. IL, the home of the mounted 
branches of our Philippine garrison, 
annually, usually sometime in Novem- 
ber or December. Ordinarily the car- 
nival covers a period of from three 
to four days. During that period the 
post is crowded with Army and Navy 
visitors from all over the department. 
Officers and their families vie with 
each other in extending the proverbial 
hospitality of the mounted service to 
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their guests and visitors at the post 
during the carnival. Each day, after 
the regular scheduled events are over, 
dances, riding parties, swimming par- 
ties and a general run of gaiety is 
arranged by the officers of the post 
for their visitors while the enlisted 
men hold forth with smokers, dances, 
carnival parades (with the crowning 
of the carnival queen) and a general 
good time for their enlisted associates 
and their guests. Stotsenburg and its 
garrison certainly respond nobly to 
the occasion and ‘‘a good time is had 
by all.’’ 


POLO HAS ITS DEVOTEES 


Polo, the sport of kings, also has its 
devotees in the land of the carabao 
and nipa shack. Several tournaments 
are played yearly from December 
to May and nearly every post has one 
or more teams. Manila society turns 
out en masse for the regular Sunday 
afternoon games played at the Manila 
Polo Club. However, polo in the 
Philippines is sometimes played un- 
der difficulties due to the lack of first- 
class ponies. The average officer who 
has top-notch ponies in the States 
sometimes hesitates to bring them 
with him on foreign service, knowing 
as he does that once a pony is landed 
on Philippine shores he cannot be 
taken back to the United States again, 
so that many of the ponies now play- 
ing active polo in the islands are well 
along toward the voting age. 

Among other activities of like na- 
ture, two military and athletic meets 
are prescribed for each regiment dur- 
ing each calendar year. These meets 
are usually preceded by battalion 
meets and followed by a post meet. 
Fort Wm. McKinley, due to its ideal 


‘ing factors in athletics in the Philip. 
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location and facilities, probably rates 
first place in the extent and variety 
of its athletic competitions. A nun. 
ber of inter-regimental meets are held 
there annually from July to December. 
However, the program at McKinley is 
more or less typical of all posts. Al) 
have as their final objective the an. 
nual Department Military and Ath. 
letie Tournament. The last tourna. 
ment, held at Fort McKinley, Decem. 
ber 14-17, 1925, was considered to 
have been the largest and most sue- 
cessful ever held within the Depart. 
ment. Maj. Hugh Straughn, Inf. 
(P. S.), the athletic officer at Fort 
McKinley, w> ‘n general charge of 
the tournament and deserves great 
eredit for we exceptional perform. 
ance. 


Perhaps one of the most stimulat- 


pines is the interest displayed by high 
government officials. The patronage 
and personal interest of Governor 
General Wood in the annual depart- 
ment tournaments and the Far East- 
ern championship is a tremendous as- 
set in encouraging the games. Him- 
self an athlete of considerable promi- 
nence during his college days, he has 
retained a sincere appreciation of the 
value of athletic sports throughout 
his entire career. The high sense of 
sportsmanship developed in contests 
of this nature are of the highest 
value to the Army. Efforts to develop 
an athletic spirit and an athletic body 
in the individual produce the most 
wholesome effects on both the indi- 
vidual and the unit and are of inesti- 
mable value in maintaining the pride 
of organization which is so necessary 
for the morale and general well being 
of an army. 
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EFORE proceeding to the nar- 
ration of the military events of 
@ the Philippine Insurrection of 
1899, it is appropriate to give a brief 
deseription of the Philippine Islands 
and conditions within the islands as 
they were in 1898. 

The archipelago is about 7,000 miles 
west of our Pacifie Ct *; it is near the 
center of an are that includes the ports 
of Japan, of China, of Australia and of 
the South Sea islands, and is on the 
line of ocean traffic between the Pacific 
and Indian oceans. Manila Bay, the 
island of Luzon, is a land-locked harbor 
with ample capacity for the shipping 
of the Pacific. There are about 2,000 
islands in the archipelago, extending 
about 1,000 miles north and south, and 
about 600 miles east and west. The 
land area is a little larger than Ari- 
zona. 

The soil of the islands is exceedingly 
fertile, and covered with virgin forests 
of the most valuable woods. The val- 
leys produce tropical products and the 
high altitudes temperate zone products. 
The climate is tropical and divided 
into seasons: the wet season from July 
to Oetober, both inclusive, and the re- 
mainder the dry season. In the region 
north of Manila, the hottest season is 
from March to June, with the greatest 
heat in May when the temperature 
ranges from 80° to 100° in the shade. 
The coolest weather occurs in Decem- 
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The Philippine Insurrection of 1899 


A Study 
By Colonel Charles R. Howland, Infantry 


ber and January when the temperature 
falls at night as low as 60°, and seldom 
rises in the day above 75°. From No- 
vember to February the sky is bright, 
the atmosphere cool and dry, and the 
weather in every way delightful. 


THE POPULATION 


The population was about eight mil- 
lion of which seven million were civil- 
ized or half civilized. This population 
was not homogeneous and could not be 
enlisted in any common cause. Its an- 
eestors had arrived in several waves. 
The descendents of the first wave, 
ealled ‘‘Negritos,’’ are a group of wild 
tribes of dwarfish negroes. The de- 
seendants of the second wave are a 
group of wild tribes called ‘‘Tgorotes,”’ 
who inhabit the mountains, and many 
of whom are ‘‘head hunters.”’ 

Excluding the Moros, descendents of 
the next wave are Malays, and gener- 
ally referred to as Filipinos. These 
had already crowded the Igorotes out 
of the valleys into the mountains when 
Magellan discovered the islands in 
1521. 

The Moros are a special race who in- 
habit the southern islands. They are 
Arab mestizos who arrived in those 
islands to spread ‘‘Islamism.’’ They 
are Mohammedan and very warlike. 
They inhabited and controlled the 
island of Mindanao and the Sulu arehi- 
pelago. 


—— 
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To the various 
groups and _ tribes 
must be added Chi- 
nese, Japanese, pure 
Malays and Euro- 
peans, and mixtures 
of them all. The Fili- 
pino group of tribes 
is the most numerous, 
and under the tute- 
lage of the Spaniard 
became the most pow- 
erful. 

About 500 lan- 
guages and dialects 
were spoken, and as 
the Spanish govern- 
ment had discouraged 
travel and a common 
language, the result 
was that most people 
of one tribe could not 
talk with people of 
another tribe. The 
Tagalos were better 
educated than other 
tribes, and many of 
them spoke Spanish. 

The wealthy clothed 
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themselves according 
to European customs. In the country, 
all were barefoot, and a hat and pair of 
short breeches clothed a man. The 
houses of the wealthy in the cities were 
of the mission type, but in the country 
all dwelling houses were built of the 
nipa palm and bamboo. 

The chief industry of the islands was 
agriculture, which was practised in a 
very primitive manner. The principal 
manufactures consisted of a variety of 
textile fabrics, hats, mats, baskets, 
ropes, furniture, coarse pottery, car- 
riages and musical instruments. The 
principal imports were rice, flour, 


dress goods, wines, coal and petroleum, 
amounting in the year 1896 to a value 
of $10,631,250. The principal exports 
were tobacco, manila hemp, sugar, ¢of- 
fee and cocoa, amounting in 1896 to 
$20,175,000. The staple food was rice, 
fish, tropical fruits, and in higher alti- 
tudes, potatoes, peas and wheat. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The lines of communication from 
Manila to other islands and to other 
parts on the island of Luzon (except 
to Dagupan) were by inter-island 
boats. On each island the ordinary 
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‘lic was by baneco (paddle boat) on 
the streams, and by launches and 
caseo (lighter) on the rivers. 

in thiekly populated communities 
there were unimproved roads or trails, 
on which the traffie was by a primi- 
tive two-wheel eart, hauled by a cara- 
hao, by paek earabao, occasionally by 
a lighter two-wheeled vehicle pulled by 
a pony and by pack pony. A large 
part of the traffic in towns and over 
very poor trails was by eargadore (man 
burden bearer), and in special cases by 
Chinese eoolies. On the Island of Lu- 
zon, there was a single-track narrow- 
vauge railroad from Manila through 
Tarlae valley to Dagupan on Lingayen 


Gulf. 
UNITED STATES ACQUIRES PHILIPPINES 


On August 12, 1898 (August 13 at 
Manila), the Spanish forees in Manila 
surrendered to Gen. Wesley Merritt. 
On the same day representatives of 
Spain and the United States signed the 
protocol which ended hostilities. 

The third article of that protocol 
provided that the United States ‘‘ will 
occupy and hold the city, bay and 
harbor of Manila pending the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of peace which shall 
determine the control, disposition and 
government of the Philippines.’’ 

The ratification, February 6, 1899, of 
the Treaty of Paris by the Senate 
ended the Spanish-American War, and 
the Philippine archipelago was ceded 
to the United States. On the date of 
ratification of the treaty the American 
forees had control only of the city of 
Manila and its environs, Cavite, the 
harbor and Manila Bay. 

The Ameriean garrison of Manila 
Was organized as follows: 


VIII Corps—Maj. Gen. Elwell S. Otis, 
commanding. 


1st Division—Maj. Gen. T. M. Anderson, 
commanding. 

Ist Brigade—ist California Volun- 
teers, Ist Washington Volun- 
teers, Ist Idaho Volunteers (2 
Bns.), 1 Battalion Wyoming 
Volunteers. 

2d Brigade—l4th U. S. Infantry (10 
Cos.), lst North Dakota Volun- 
teers (2 Bns.), 6 Troops 4th 
U. S. Cavalry (dismounted). 

Division Artillery—1l battery 3.2” 
(6 guns); 1 battery mountain 
guns (4 guns). 

Division Engineers—1 company (used 
as Infantry). 

—— strength, officers and men, 

50 


2d Division—Maj. Gen. Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, commanding. 
1st Brigade—4 batteries, 3d U. S. Ar- 
tillery (used as Infantry); 1st 
Montana Volunteers, 10th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, 20th 
Kansas Volunteers. 
2d Brigade—ist Colorado Volunteers, 
1st South Dakota Volunteers, 
ist Nebraska Volunteers. 
Division Artillery—1 battalion Utah 
Volunteers, L. A.; 1 River Gun- 
boat “Laguna de Bay,” with 
armament of 2 three-inch naval 
rifles, 2 1.65’ Hotchkiss rifles; 
4 Gatling guns. 
Aggregate strength, officers and men, 
6453. 

Grand aggregate for crops, 10,303. 
(The sick and other troops in the 
islands raised that total to more 
than 20,000.) 


The Ist Division held the right of the 
line from the bay to the Pasig River, 
exclusive ; the 2d Division held from 
the Pasig River, inclusive, to the bay. 
The gunboat, Laguna de Bay, covered 
the Pasig River. 


ATTITUDE OF THE FILIPINOS 


In 1896 Spain had suppressed an 
armed insurrection, incited by the 
Tagalos, resident in that part of the 
island of Luzon of which Manila is the 
principal city, and had expatriated the 
insurgent leader, Don Emilio Agui- 
naldo and certain of his principal sub- 
ordinate leaders. During the Ameri- 
can operations against Manila, Agui- 
naldo returned to the island of Luzon. 
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Immediately after landing, Agui- 
naldo announced himself as dictator 
and began the organization of a so- 
called Revolutionary Government with 
capital on Manila Bay between Cavite 
and Manila at a little town called 
Bacoor. 


The revolutionary government re- 
formed the insurgent forces of 1896. 


PLANS OF THE INSURGENTS 


This was their plan of organiza- 
tion: (1) A militia system of defense in 
which every able-bodied man must en- 
roll, (2) the division of the archipelago 
into zones, each commanded by a lieu- 
tenant general with full authority over 
the troops in his zone, and (3) in ad- 
dition a field army was assembled from 
Luzon, in front of Manila, to partici- 
pate with the Americans in the opera- 
tions against Manila. 


An ample supply of arms and equip- 
ment was secured from the Spanish 
arsenal at Cavite, by capture from the 
outlying Spanish garrisons, and by im- 
portation. 

This revolutionary government had 
very little difficulty in installing its au- 
thority over practically the whole of 
Luzon, as the Spanish plan of defense 
provided for the defense of very few 
places, and the American forces limited 
their operations to Manila, with the re- 
sult that as Spanish garrisons were 
withdrawn, Spanish officials were re- 
placed by officials of the revolutionary 
government. 

The government desired to partici- 
pate in the reception of the surrender 
of Manila and was not pleased that the 
city was surrendered to the Americans. 
It did not accept the terms of the pro- 
tocol that required the United States 
to occupy and hold the city of Manila, 


That situation, with the Philip) ine 
army practically conducting a siege of 
the American army in Manila, was in 
consistent with the claim that the rea. 
son for the existence of the revolution- 
ary government was to expel Spanish 
authority from the Philippine Islands. 

In September of 1898, the revolu- 
tionary government and Philippine 
army G. H. Q. moved to Malolos, on 
the railroad about 25 miles north of 
Manila. Here was formed a (so- 
called) Philippine Revolutionary Re- 
public, September 29, 1898. 

The insurrection was practically a 
revival of the Tagalo insurrection 
against Spain, and the insurgent goy 
ernment was a Tagalo government 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA 


The peaceable attitude required and 
consistently maintained by the Amer 
can troops was misconstrued as indicat- 
ing weakness and fear of a conflict. 

The first attack of the Philippine 
Army (50,000 men) against Manila 
was made on the night of Feb. 45, 
1899, and was repulsed. This attack 
was immediately followed by a declara- 
tion of war of the Philippine Republic 
against the United States. On the day 
following, General Otis, taking full ad- 
vantage of his interior lines and of the 
faulty position of the Filipino army 
astride the impassable Pasig River, de- 
livered a counterattack that drove the 
enemy beyond artillery range of Ma- 
nila, and secured control of the city 
water works system. The Americans 
captured many rifles and six pieces 0! 
artillery. 

General Aguinaldo, although pushed 
back, still continued the encirclement 
of Manila. He created a new army un- 
der General Luna to defend the Ma- 
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nila-Dagupan railroad. General Luna 
organized a strong defensive position 

Calooean, the first railroad stop 
with railroad shops and yards), about 
three miles north of Manila. 


GENERAL OTIS’ DECISION 


Situation: The ratification of the 
treaty, February 5, 1899, brought into 
operation the provisions of the acts of 
April 22 and 26, 1898, which required 
the discharge at the end of the Spanish 
War of all Volunteers and of all Reg- 
ulars who had enlisted for the period 
of the war. The immediate discharge 
of those troops would have reduced 
(ieneral Otis’ foree to 171 officers and 
3.551 men. That would not have been 
sufficient for holding the city of Ma- 
nila. The only reinforcements in sight 
were six regular Infantry regiments 
that had been designated for Philip- 
pine duty. The fleet in the bay, and 
Naval forces at Cavite, were ready for 
cooperation at any time. 

The War Department authorized 
General Otis to retain State Volun- 
teers and war Regulars (who were will- 
ing to remain) until they could be 
spared, and Congress authorized a spe- 
cial foree of 35,000 Volunteers and in- 
creased the Regular Army temporarily 
to 66,000. 

The Filipino G. H. Q. was at the 
eapital, Malolos, with Emilio Agui- 
naldo as commander in chief, and Gen. 


Pantaleon Gareia as chief of staff. 
General Otis decided : 


1. To negotiate peace with the 
Moros. 

2. To neutralize Mindoro, Paragua, 
and the small islands by sea patrols. 

3. To contain the Visayan group by 
oceupation of their principal ports 





4. To take the offensive in Luzon, 
and by penetrating to the east of Ma- 
nila, to divide the island into two the- 
aters of operations, and to contain the 
insurgents in the southern theater, to 
attack the insurgent army in the north- 
ern theater, and with the troops at 
hand to gain a good line of departure 
for a decisive campaign after the rainy 
season. 

INITIAL OPERATIONS 


The offensive operations began on 
February 10, when the 2d Division de- 
feated General Luna’s foree at Caloo- 
ean, capturing the car shops and yards 
and some rolling stock. This opera- 
tion gave a better line of departure 
for operations along the railroad. 

The insurgent forces still maintained 
the line surrounding Manila on the 
land side, with General Luna ecom- 
manding north of the Pasig River and 
Lieut. Gen. Mariano Tria3 command. 
ing south of the Pasig River. 

General Otis decided to divide the 
operation of penetrating the insurgent 
line into two phases, the first phase to 
be a land operation along the Pasig 
River to inelude the City of Pasig. 


THE FIRST PHASE 


Secretly, a provisional brigade under 
the command of Brig. Gen. Lloyd 
Wheaton was organized and assembled 
at San Pedro Mecati, a suburb of Ma- 
nila, on the night of March 12. The 
Brigade consisted of : 


20th U. S. Infantry (recently arrived). 
22d U. S. Infantry (recently arrived). 
1st Washington Volunteers (2 Bns.). 


1st Squadron, 4th U. S. Cavalry (dis- 
mounted). 


1 Platoon, 6th U. S. Artillery. 
The Gunboat, “Laguna de Bay.” 
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The brigade, operating south of the 
Pasig River, with the gunboat on the 
river, penetrated the right wing of the 
Filipino line south of the river com- 
manded by Lieut. Gen. Mariano Trias, 
and enveloped the left of the detached 
part of General Cailles’ brigade fore- 
ing its retirement. This opened a cor- 


ridor through which the brigade pur 
sued Cailles. The right of Genera! 
Trias’ line was bent back. General 
Cailles was heavily reinforced but was 
defeated at Pateros on March 14, a! 
Tagig on March 18, and at San Pedro 
Tunison on March 19, and drive) 
south. The city of Pasig was «: 
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‘onded by troops of General Pio del 
Par on the left of the Filipino line 
north of the Pasig, all of which consti- 
tuted General Luna’s command. Gen- 
eral Wheaton’s troops crossed the 
lasig River under heavy fire on March 
15 and eaptured the city, and pursu- 
ing, on Mareh 16, again defeated Gen- 
eral Pilar at Cainta. 

Pasig was now garrisoned and the 
line Manila-Pasig secured, with the re- 
sult that the two wings of the insurgent 
army about Manila were separated by 
the Laguna de Bay, or by the wide and 
very diffieult detour to the east of the 
Laguna de Bay. 


SECOND PHASE: THE SOUTHERN SHORE 


Maj. Gen. H. W. Lawton (1st Di- 
vision) was given the mission of clear- 
ing Laguna de Bay of insurgent craft 
and carrying the penetration between 
the insurgent right and left wings to 
the impassable mountains east of La- 
guna de Bay. His troops were: 

4th U. S. Cavalry (1st Sqn. 
mounted), 

14th Infantry (2 Bns.). 

lst Idaho Volunteers (1 Bn.). 

lst North Dakota Volunteers (1 Bn.). 

Hawthorne’s Battery, 2 mountain guns. 

4 companies detailed sharpshooters. 

The expedition embarked at San 
Pedro Meeati at 4 o’clock on the after- 
noon of April 8, on eight launches, 
seventeen easecos and two bancos, and 
under eseort of three river gunboats. It 
ascended the Pasig River to Laguna 
de Bay, and arrived at Santa Cruz at 
10.30 a. m., April 9. A landing was 
effected, Santa Cruz eaptured shortly 
after daylight on April 10. On April 
11, Pagsanjan was captured, and six 
launches and two eascos recovered 
‘rom the river. Paete was captured on 
April 12, 

The operation of the second phase 


dis- 





was against troops of General Cailles. 

The two wings of the insurgent army 
about Manila had now been pushed 
apart, and to prevent their reuniting 
General Otis established garrisons 
along the line and patrolled the Pasig 
River and Laguna de Bay with river 
gunboats. 


SECOND PHASE: NORTHERN SHORE 


General Luna, in the latter part of 
May, assembled troops of General Gero- 
nimo and Pio del Pilar east of Pasig, 
threatening the American line. Gen- 
eral Otis directed General Lawton to 
destroy that insurgent foree. The 
troops for this operation were as- 
sembled June 2 in two columns. 

The first column, under Brig. Gen. 
R. H. Hall, assembled at the Pumping 
Station, three miles north of San 
Pedro Meeati. It consisted of the fol- 
lowing troops: 

Troop 1, 4th U. S. Cavalry. 

1 Squadron, 4th U. S. Cavalry (dis- 
mounted). 

4th U. S. Infantry (2 Bns.). 

1 Battalion, 9th U. S. Infantry. 

1st Colorado Volunteers (6 companies). 

2d Oregon Volunteers (11 companies). 

1 Battalion, Wyoming Volunteers. 


1 Platoon, Battery E, 1st Artillery (cal. 
1.65’’). 


1 Platoon Hawthorne’s mountain bat- 
tery (cal. 3’). 


The second column, under Col, John 
W. Wholley, Ist Wash. Vols., assembled 
at Pasig. It consisted of: 

1st Washington Volunteers (2 Bns.). 

1st North Dakota Volunteers. 

1 Battalion, 12th U. S. Infantry. 

1 Platoon, Battery D, 6th Artillery. 

General Lawton’s plan as executed, 
will now be described. 

Five a. m., June 3 was H hour. Col- 
onel Wholley’s column drove the in- 
surgent east from Cainta and Taytay. 
It then returned to Pasig and, conveyed 
by gunboats, landed at Morong. Gen- 
eral Hall advanced the 


east from 
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Pumping Station, drove the insurgents 
near Antipolo and those driven east by 
Colonel Wholley, southeast into Mo- 
rong peninsula. The gunboats on the 
lake silenced insurgent batteries at An- 
gono. General Hall’s column reached 
Morong at 11 a. m., June 5. 


The second phase of the operation by 
the 1st Division permanently relieved 
pressure on the American line across 
the island, split the Tagalo tribe (ex- 
cluding Manila) into two parts, with 
250,000 north of the line and 700,000 
south, and divided Luzon into two the- 
aters of operations. 

The insurgent government was now 
practically dependent on the 2,000,000 
persons in northern Luzon for its sup- 
port. 


THE NORTHERN ADVANCE 


On the left of the American line, the 
2d Division, under General MacArthur, 
was designated to operate against Gen- 
eral Luna’s army, along the railroad, 
its right flank to be protected by the 
Ist Division. 


The 2d Division troops were: 


1st Brigade—Brig. Gen. H. G. Otis, com- 
manding. 
8d U. S. Artillery, as Infantry (4 bat- 
teries) ; 20th Kansas Volunteers, Ist 
Montana Volunteers. 

2d Brigade—Brig. Gen. Irving Hale, com- 

manding. 
1st Colorado Volunteers, 1st Nebraska 
Volunteers, Ist South Dakota Volun- 
teers, 10th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
3d Brigade—Brig. Gen. R. H. Hall, com- 

manding. 
4th U. S. Infantry; 1 Battalion, 17th U. 
S. Infantry; 13th Minnesota Volun- 

teers. 

Division Cavalry—1 Squadron, 4th U. S. 
Cavalry. 

Division Artillery—1 Battalion, Utah 
Artillery, 2 guns; 6th Artillery, 2 
guns. All other guns were unhorsed. 

Detachment of Engineers. 

Armored train of 3 flat cars mounting: 
1 Hotchkiss 6-pounder navy gun, 1 





Hotchkiss revolving cannon, 2 Gat. 
ling guns. 
Attached: 
1st Brigade, 1st Division (Brig. Gen. 
Lloyd Wheaton); 1 battalion, 3d U, 
S. Infantry; 22d U. S. Infantry, 24 
Oregon Volunteers (11 companies), 
Total force, 11,780. 
The Navy furnished a Colt automatic gun. 


General MacArthur’s plan was to 
penetrate General Luna’s line along 
the line of the railroad. He began the 
advance at daylight, March 25. 

General Luna, following the policy 
of a step-by-step defensive, declined de- 
cisive action and retreated fighting 
stubbornly in front of Malolos, March 
25, 26 and 27 (on the afternoon of 
March 27 a serious counterattack by 
General Luna was repulsed) ; at Quin- 
gua River, April 24 and 25; at the Rio 
Grande de la Pampango, April 26 and 
27; at Santo Tomas, May 4; at San 
Fernando, May 5; and at Bacaloor, 
May 24. After the capture of San 
Fernando, General MacArthur awaited 
there the reconstruction of the railroad, 
which General Luna had destroyed. 


LAWTON ON THE EAST FLANK 


Major General Lawton, with his Ist 
Division, was given the mission of op- 
erating north of Manila, east of the Rio 
Grande de la Pampango. He as- 
sembled the following at La Loma 
Church about four miles north of Ma- 
nila: 

3d U. S. Infantry (detached from 2d Di- 
vision). 

1st North Dakota Volunteers. 

1 Squadron 4th U. S. Cavalry (dis- 
mounted). 


1 Platoon, Battery D, 6th Artillery. 
1 Platoon Hawthorne’s Battery 


and the following (detached from the 
2d Division) at Boeave, a railroad sta- 
tion 11 miles north of Caloocan: 

2d Oregon Volunteers (2 Bns.). 

13th Minnesota Volunteers. 


Troop 1, 4th U. S. Cavalry. 
1 Gun, Utah L. A. Volunteers. 
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Both columns advanced April 22, 
and after some opposition united at 
Normagaray, April 25. 

General Lawton then, after much 
reconnaissance and considerable fight- 
ing, outmaneuvered detachments of 
General Pilar’s division at Angat April 
97, at Baliuag May 2, at San Miguel 
May 17, and at San Isidro May 18. 

The 2d Division had now passed the 
Rio Grande de la Pampanga, at Calum- 
pit, a position believed by the in- 
surgents to be impregnable, and held 
San Fernando. The 1st Division hav- 
ing accomplished its mission dropped 
down the river to Baliuag and Calum- 
pit. 

THE INSURGENT OFFENSIVE 


South of Manila the enemy still con- 
trolled the coast from Manila to Ca- 
vite. General Lawton (1st Division) 
advaneed from San Pedro Meeati, June 
10, and in a running engagement de- 
feated the enemy that day, at Gauda- 
loupe Ridge, at Paranaque and at Las 
Pinas. On June 13 he defeated them 
at Zapote Bridge. On June 19 Gen- 
eral Wheaton, a brigade commander, 
defeated them at Imus. The coast was 
captured between Manila and Cavite. 

The insurgent capital and the army 
general headquarters were now estab- 
lished at Tarlac. A decided disagree- 
ment with regard to policy now arose 
between the staff and General Luna. 
The latter was in favor of continuing 
the step-by-step defensive. The staff 
misunderstood the retirement of the 
lst Division and believed that the 
Amerieans were so far from their base 
that under the unfavorable conditions 
of the rainy season and a destroyed 
railroad, they could be defeated. The 
staff plan was approved. General 


Luna was summoned to G. H. Q. At 
the gate of G. H. Q. he was killed by a 
guard in a controversy, without any 
knowledge or intent on General Agui- 
naldo’s part. 

A change from the defensive to the 
offensive was ordered. 

Capt. Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo now 
assumed personal command of the 
army in front of the 2d Division, and 
attacked San Fernando with about 7,- 
000 men on the night of June 16-17. 
At the same time insurgent detach- 
ments attempted to tear up the tracks 
between San Fernando and Calumpit. 
The insurgents were repulsed, follow- 
ing which they resumed the defensive, 
with General Concepcion in command 
in front of the 2d Division. 

The advance of General MacArthur’s 
division was resumed on August 9, to 
Calulut, and after reconnaissance in 
foree, August 10-13, it advanced to 
Angeles on the 16th, driving General 
Concepcion back to Mabalacat. 

The rainy season was now at its 
worst, the most severe in years, render- 
ing operations very difficult. 

Powerful State influence in the 
United States was now brought to bear 
on the Government to prevent the fur- 
ther retention of State troops in the 
Philippines. 

Pending the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, General Otis stopped the ad- 
vance after the capture of Angeles. 


THE FALL CAMPAIGN 


The situation by August 17 was as 
follows: 

Insurgents: The insurgent capital 
and G. H. Q. was at Tarlac. The total 
insurgent force was about 25,000 men. 
A fairly well organized division of four 
brigades under General Concepcion 
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held the line in front of the 2d Di- 
vision. The brigades, from right to 
left, were commanded by Generals 
Naseardo, San Miguel, Hizon and 
Aquino. To the east, the valley of the 
Rio Grande de la Pampanga was held 
by the division of General Pilar with 
a small brigade under Col. Pable Tee- 
zon, near San Miguel, in reserve. The 
Carranglan Pass was held by a small 
garrison under General Canon. Dagu- 
pan was heavily entrenched and held 
by a strong garrison under General 
Alexandrino. 

The insurgent plan of operations 
contemplated the continuance of the 
step-by-step defensive along the line 
of the railroad, and if driven off the 
railroad, then via Carranglan Pass to 
Cagayan valley, with the capital to be 
moved from Tarlac to Bayombong. 

American Forces: The State Volun- 
teers and War Regulars were rapidly 
being replaced by Regular regiments 
and U. 8S. Volunteers enlisted espe- 
cially for Philippine service. By the 
end of the rainy season, in the latter 
part of October, enough troops would 
be available for decisive operations. 

The tribe of Macabebes, living on the 
Rio Grande de la Pampanga below 
Calumpit, were ancient enemies of the 
Tagalos and their offered services were 
accepted and they were used as scouts. 

The American commander’s plan 
of action was to hold the insurgent 
army in place along the railroad until 
a part of the Ist Division under Gen- 
eral Lawton, advancing via the Rio 
Grande and eastern boundary of Tarlac 
valley, should close the Carranglan 
Pass, and until a sea expeditionary 
foree, under Brigadier General Whea- 
ton, should close the west coast road at 
San Fabian on Linguyan Gulf. Then 


the 2d Division would advance «ong 
the railroad, destroy the insurvent 
army and drive it into the Zam|ales 
Hills. 


THE AMERICAN OFFENSIVE 


General Lawton’s command of a!wut 
3,000 men began assembling at San 
Fernando on September 20. It con. 
sisted of: 

Batson and Quinlan Macabebe Scouts. 

24th Infantry (2 Bns.). 

Third Cavalry (6 troops). 

Fourth Cavalry (9 troops). 

Two companies, 37 Volunteer Infantry, 
with one battery of six 12-pounder 
Hotchkiss mountain guns. 

Battery E, 4th Artillery, 6 guns. 

Detachment of Engineers. 

Lowe’s (Castner’s) Scouts (1 company). 

Dorrington’s 34th Infantry Scouts (1 
company). 

Hospital and other staff troops. 

Later the 22d Infantry (2 Bns.) and the 
84th Volunteer Infantry joined. 

The combat forces, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. S. B. M. Young, advanced 
on October 10, overcoming resistance 
of insurgent detachments at Arayat on 
the 12th, at San Isidro on the 19th, 
and at Cabanatuan on the 30th, driv- 
ing the division of General Pilar north- 


ward. 

Base depots were established at Ca- 
lumpit for river transportation, and at 
San Fernando for land transportation. 
As transportation was the greatest 
problem, General Lawton gave this his 
personal attention. Cascos, guarded 
and towed by light draft launches and 
gunboats, were used on the Rio Grande. 
Eseort wagons with four and fre- 
quently eight mules, native two- 
wheeled carts with tandem carabaos, 
and pack mules and ponies were used 
for land transportation. 

Intermediate depots were established 
at Arayat and at San Isidro and an 
advance depot at Cabanatuan, 
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‘laving received sufficient supplies, 
General Young, with Batson and 
Quinlan’s Maeabebe Seouts out as a 
covering foree, advanced November 6, 
from Cabanatuan with two Squadrons 
3 Cavalry, the 3d Battalion of the 22d 
Infantry, and the 4th Battalion of the 
27th U. S. Volunteers with a battery 
of Hotchkiss mountain guns, and by a 
foreed mareh over indeseribably bad 
roads, and against feeble resistance 
closed the Carranglan Pass, November 
11. General Young’s advance was so 
rapid that he captured depots of sup- 
plies and ordnance before they could 
he removed or destroyed. 


GENERAL WHEATON’S COLUMN 


The Lingayan Gulf expedition of 
2.500 men under General Wheaton con- 
sisted of the following: 

18th Infantry. 

33d Volunteer Infantry. 

1 Platoon, 6th Artillery (3.2 guns). 

2 Gatling Guns. 

Detachment of Engineers. 

Detachment of Signal Corps. 

Detachment of Hospital Corps. 

This command having embarked, 
sailed from Manila November 6, under 
Naval convoy and arrived off San Fab- 
ian the next day. At San Fabian six 
cruisers and gunboats, commanded by 
Capt. Henry Knox, U. S. N., joined the 
convoy. The naval ships took position 
in front of the transports and fired on 
the hostile trenches. Under cover of this 
fire the command landed, turned the in- 
surgents out of their trenches and 
drove them toward Dagupan via Man- 
galdan. On November 8, all roads 
leading from San Fabian were occu- 
pied and the west coast road blocked. 
On November 10, Maj. P. C. March, 
with his battalion of the 33d Volun- 
teers, defeated a heavily entrenched in- 
surgent foree at Magaldan and drove 


it toward Dagupan. On the 11th, Col- 
onel Hare, with the 33d Volunteers, re- 
inforeed, drove a still stronger force 
from their intrenchments at San Ja- 
cinto. 


San Fabian was on the open beach 
with no protection for shipping in its 
offing, and although fortunate in 
weather for landing of troops, the 
greatest problem in this expedition was 
the landing of supplies. Heavy 
weather later forced the use of landing 
facilities at Santo Tomas to the north 
and Dagupan to the south. 


THE SECOND DIVISION 


General MacArthur’s command, of 
about 5,000 men, assembled on Novem- 
ber 1, as follows: 


At Angeles: 
Division Headquarters. 
Cos. A and B, U. S. Engineers. 
Troops E and K, 4th Cavalry. 
Battery E, 1st Artillery, 6 guns, 1 moun- 
tain gun. 
Battery K, 3d Artillery, 5 guns, 1 moun- 
tain gun. 
9th Infantry. 
12th Infantry. 
17th Infantry (8 companies). 
82d U. S. Volunteers (10 companies). 
1 Armored train. 
2 Gatling guns. 
At Calulet: 
4 companies, 17th Infantry. 
At Bacaloor: 
36th Volunteer Infantry (1 Bn.). 
At Santa Rita: 
I Battalion, 36th Volunteer Infantry. 
At Guagua: 
1 Battalion, 36th Volunteer Infantry. 


The railroad had been repaired and 
was in operation from Manila to An- 
geles, where advance depots were estab- 
lished. 

Preparatory to the advance along the 
railroad and to protect his flanks, Gen- 
eral MacArthur attacked and severely 
defeated the insurgents on his right 
and left front. He then readjusted 
his line to include, from right to left, 
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Magalang-Angeles-Poraec. On Novem- 
ber 8 the advance was made along the 
railroad to Mabalacat, General Concep- 
cion having successfully avoided con- 
tact and withdrawn to a strong posi- 
tion at Bamban. On November 11, 
General MacArthur turned General 
Concepcion out of that position and 
occupied Bamban and Capas. The ad- 
vance was then rapidly made to Tar- 
lac, which on the 12th was found de- 
serted. No serious opposition was then 
encountered on the march to Dagupan. 


THE INSURGENT RETREAT 


The advance of the 2d Division was 
so rapid from Mabalacat on November 
11, to Dagupan, a distance of more 
than 100 kilometers, that the retreating 
insurgents did not have an opportunity 
to remove a single rail or destroy a 
single bridge or culvert. Their de- 
struction of the rolling stock for the 
same reason was so incomplete, that 
General MacArthur was able, with rail- 
road men in the command, to improvise 
several trains, and with them supply 
the troops from his advance depot at 
Bamban. 

As soon as the insurgent headquar- 
ters learned that there was an Ameri- 
can command at San Fabian, it sent a 
containing force to Mangaldan and San 
Jacinto, directed General Concepcion 
to delay General MacArthur and or- 
dered an immediate retreat to the Ca- 


gayan valley. When the retreating 
columns, via Bayambang, had passed 
Rosales, they learned that Carranclay 
Pass had been blocked. They then 
turned back and north expecting to re- 
treat up the west coast road. At 
Urdaneta they learned of the defeats 
at Mangaldan and San Jacinto. They 
now returned to Bayambang on the 
railroad, at which place they learned 
of the defeat at Bamban. 

Here at Bayambang, the president 
and captain general, Emilio Aguinaldo, 
ealled a council of war, November 13 
Aguinaldo presided. The council re 
solved that the insurgent forces were 
insufficient to stop the Americans and 
decided that they would divide into 
small bodies and engage in guerilla 
warfare. 

Thus the insurgent army disin- 
tegrated. All of its elements that tried 
to maintain organization retreated west 
to the Zambales hills. At Mangataren. 
its largest remnant was later defeated 
and all remaining artillery and ord- 
nance captured. 

The so-called Philippine Republic 
ceased to exist November 13, 1899. 

Aguinaldo eseaped north with a few 
followers through the rice fields as a 
fugitive. The guerrilla warfare was 
not successful. Aguinaldo himself was 
finally captured in his hiding place 
deep in the jungle. 
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The Massacre of Balangiga 
By First Lieutenant Elam L. Stewart, /5th Infantry 


ROBABLY no other engage- 
ment during the Philippine In- 
ae surrection in which a lone com- 
pany of Infantry participated stands 
out more preeminently than does the 
massacre of Company C, 9th Infantry 
it Balangiga, Province of Samar, on 
September 28, 1901. This is the out- 
standing saerifice of American troops 
in the subduing of an insurrection that 
consisted largely of guerrilla warfare. 
Against great odds in point of num- 
bers, the American Army fought in a 
country with diffieult terrain and 
against an enemy ac- 

eustomed to ambush — 





people of the island of Samar had 
fought pirates of Sulu and the Moro 
chiefs who had visited the rugged 
shores of the largest of the Visayan 
group. Consequently the men of Sa- 
mar had been trained for centuries in 
the use of arms and the bolo and had 
learned from bitter experiences to look 
with distrust upon the visits of stran- 
gers to their shores. 

The insurgent leader in Leyte and 
Samar was Gen. Vincente Lukban, a 
lieutenant of Gen. Emilo Aguinaldo. 
He had established headquarters in 

the mountains of Sa- 

——= mar and had been 





tacties. These handi- 
caps coupled with the 
intense heat of the 
tropies brought forth 
eourage and valor as 
great as ever dis- 


Philippine 


A thrilling episode in the 
history of the Army oc- 
curring in the period of 
guerrilla warfare of the 
Insurrection 


successful in eluding 
the American forces. 
He was a persistent 
fighter and had a 
large force of native 
bolomen under his 
command. He was 





played by the Ameri- 
ean soldier. The suf- 
ferings and hardships endured by the 
American Infantryman in the Philip- 
pine Insurrection might well be likened 
unto those encountered by the men of 
George Washington’s army. 

In order to understand the Balan- 
giga affair it might be well to recall 
some of the incidents leading to it and 
conditions in the Philippines at that 
time. In 1901, the islands of Samar 
and Leyte, of the Visayan group, were 
the only islands where the activities of 
the insurrectos were causing trouble; 
practically all others had acquiesced 
to American rule. For many years the 


well known to many 
of the town presidentes. Lukban kept 
in close touch with the presidente of 
all towns along the coasts of Samar 
in order that he might resist a land- 
ing of the enemy troops. It is 
thought that General Lukban was to 
a great extent responsible for the un- 
rest of the people of Samar, and had 
it not been for his activities that the 
natives would have accepted American 
rule with little opposition. 

The presidente of the town of Bal- 
angiga sent a request to American 
headquarters in Manila about August 
1, 1901, asking that troops be sent to 


AuTHoR’s Note: Most of the facts in this article were obtained from a personal 
account given by Maj. Gen. William Weigel and from a paper prepared by Lieut. 


J. O. Roady, 20th Inf. 
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his town, claiming that savages of the 
mountains were burning their property 
and harassing other towns along the 
coasts of Samar. The lack of sincer- 
ity in the request for troops to protect 
the natives from ‘‘the savages of the 
mountains’’ may be seen in a letter 
found after the massacre of troops 
which took place there. The letter was 
as follows: 


To the General-in-Chief of the Prov- 
ince of Samar: As a representative of 
this town of Balangiga, I have the 
honor to let you know that after hav- 
ing conferred with the principals of 
this town about the policy to be pur- 
sued with the enemy in ease he comes 
in, that we have agreed to have a fic- 
ticious policy with them; that we have 
agreed that we will do whatever they 
may like and when the oceasion arises, 
the people will rise up against them. 
This I communicate to you for your 
superior knowledge, begging of you to 
make known to all the army your fa- 
vorable approval of the same, if you 
think it convenient. May God preserve 
your years. Balangiga, May 31, 1901. 
(Signed) P. Albyan, Local Presidente. 


Thus, many months before the ar- 
rival of Company C, 9th Infantry, the 
officials of the town of Balangiga had 
formed a well defined policy to attack 
those who were to arrive to protect 
them from the ‘‘savages.’’ Unfortu- 
nately the plot proved to be a success- 
ful one, but American forees must have 
been consoled to know that the orig- 
inator of the scheme was one of the 
first to be killed in the action that he 
had so well planned. 


ADDITIONAL TROOPS ARE SENT 
Although there were some troops in 
Leyte, the 11th Infantry being at Tac- 
loban and other towns nearby, and 
some in Samar, it was decided to send 
additional troops for station along the 





coasts of Samar in answer to the 
quest of the presidente of Balangig 
Accordingly, Companies A and ©, 9%} 
Infantry, were dispatched to Sam 
the middle of August, 1901, the former 
landing and establishing a camp at 
Santa Rita. Other companies of the 
9th Infantry were sent to Catbaloga: 
and other towns in Samar. Compan) 
C of the 9th, commanded by Cap! 
Thomas W. Connell, was sent to Ba! 
angiga, which it reached on August 11 
Lieut. Edward A. Bumpus and Maj. § 
triswold, surgeon, were the other off 
cers of the command. The company 
had a total enlisted strength of 72 men 
Upon arrival of the company the presi 
dente and the people gathered en masse 
to greet it and gave an apparent roya! 
weleome. They professed great friend 
ship and assisted in bringing supplies 
ashore in their small barotas, or native 
boats. 

Balangiga was a town of about 1,000 
inhabitants, located on the southern 
eoast of the island on San Pedro Bay 
Close to the beach was a chain of im 
passable mountains, and on one side of 
the town was the Balangiga river. The 
houses of the town were, with only a 
few exceptions, typical nipa shacks 
while the public buildings and churches 
were somewhat more substantial. One 
of the public buildings, the tribunal. 
was used for the main barracks of the 
company. This building faced an open 
square or plaza, across which was ‘ 
church and a convent, the latter being 
selected as the quarters of the officers 
of the command. Immediately in rear 
of the convent was the deep and rapi:! 
river. Twenty-four men of the com 
pany were quartered in two nipa 
shacks but a short distance from the 
main barracks. The kitchen, mes: 
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able, and guard tents were erected 
lose to the main barracks. It is to 
e noted that the company was quar- 
‘ered in four divisions: the officers in 
‘he convent, the main body of the men 
n the tribunal, and two sections in 
nipa shacks. 

Immediately after arrival in the 
town, Captain Connell established his 
permanent guard which consisted of 
four posts. Post No. 1 extended in 
front of the main barracks from one 
end of the building to the other; No. 2 
extended between the two nipa shacks 
in which men were quartered; No. 3 
at the main entrance to the convent in 
the daytime and at the head of the 
stairway at night only a few feet from 
the officers’ quarters; No. 4 from a 
point between the two nipa shacks to 
the near end of the main barrack build- 
ing. Special orders were also issued to 
the effect that all men must carry their 
rifles or pistols loaded at all times ex- 
cept at the mess table and that there 
must be someone on duty in each set 
of quarters at all times. Apparently 
no attack would be of such a surprise 
that all men could not reach their re- 
spective quarters in time to defend 
themselves. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLOT 


After the company had been in the 
town a few weeks, Captain Connell or- 
dered the presidente and the chief of 
police to have all the people clear away 
the garbage and filth piled under 
shacks in order to check the spread of 
disease which was very prevalent at 
that time. The native shack of the 
Filipino rests upon logs or trunks of 
trees, the. floor being about five or six 
feet above ground. The native climbs 
in his hut by means of a bamboo lad- 
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der. On the ground beneath the floor 


of the shack was the garbage repository 
for all the filth and debris from the 
hut. 

Captain Connell’s order was posted, 
in Spanish, all over the town but with- 
out apparent heed upon the part of the 
natives. He, therefore, decided to en- 
force the order, and one evening, 
shortly after sundown, the company 
surrounded the town and assembled all 
men over 18 years of age. Eighty men 
were picked and placed in confinement 
in two conical tents a few yards from 
the main barracks. These men were 
worked under guard in cleaning up 
the town of the refuse about the pub- 
lie places and streets. Other natives 
reported for work at the guard house 
each morning. This number increased, 
it seemed, from morning to morning 
without arousing the suspicions of the 
company officers. There were no ap- 
parent reasons for suspicion, however, 
as the town officials seemed quite will- 
ing to cooperate with Captain Connell 
in his cleaning-up program. Captain 
Connell thought this a wise plan and 
agreed to it, and accordingly, the chief 
of police went to the mountains and 
brought back 40 husky men. The next 
day 40 more were brought in, each 
time exchanging these men for those 
already confined in the guard house. 
These 80 men who were brought in 
were not taxpayers but were members 
of General Lukban’s trained bolomen. 
Thus two days before the horrible mas- 
sacre took place, it seems that the plans 
of the town officials had been about 
completed for the impending attack on 
the company of American soldiers who 
had come to ‘‘protect’’ them. 


The padre of the town was a pro- 
fessed personal friend of Captain Con- 
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nell and the officers of the command 
lived in the convent with him. He left 
Balangiga shortly before September 28, 
to be gone but a short time, ostensibly 
to attend a fiesta in Leyte. He did 
not return but went to Dulag, Leyte, 
where he was later arrested by military 
authorities as an accessory before the 
fact. He could not possibly have been 
ignorant of the impending attack. 


ATTACK ON THE GARRISON 


Dr. G. A. Meyer. of Chicago, who 
is one of the surviving members of 
Company C, tells a very interesting 
story of the massacre and the incidents 
leading to it. He says, in part: ‘‘On 
September 24, Lieutenant Bumpus, 
with a detachment of six men, made 
a trip to Basey for supplies and mail. 
We awaited his return with eagerness 
for we were all anxious to hear from 
home, while cooped up in the wilder- 
ness thousands of miles from home. He 
returned to camp on the 27th with a 
large bag of mail, which he delivered 
to the company that evening. It was 
the first mail we had received in four 
months—and the last that most of the 
poor fellows were ever to receive, from 
home. It was late when he arrived 
and as we had no light except half a 
candle, we did not get to read our mail 
that night—most of us never had a 
chance to read it. 

‘*On the morning of September 28, 
I was musician of the guard, and 
sounded mess call for the company. 
About 6.30 the natives gathered for 
work, lounging around the plaza with 
bolos in hand. It had been reported 
shortly after midnight that the women 
and children were leaving town and 
that there seemed to be an unusual 
number of people in the church. Most 





of the men thought that the natives 
were probably afraid of another eart). 
quake so gave the matter little thought. 
All the prisoners were grouped near 
the tents within a few feet of the bolos, 
picks, and shovels. Nearly all of the 
men were at breakfast. Corpora! 
Burke and about twelve men and my- 
self, had just sat down in front of Post 
No. 3 and were about to eat. Looking 
around, I noticed the chief of police 
with some of his followers walk from 
Post No. 2 to Post No. 3 where a senti- 
nel was then stationed. As the senti- 
nel passed him, the chief of police sud- 
denly snatched the rifle from his hands, 
knocked him senseless with the butt, 
and yelled, firing at the same time into 
our group and wounding one of our 
men. The natives who were hidden in 
the church rushed in and killed the 
officers and the guard. Lieutenant 
Bumpus and Major Griswold were ap- 
parently killed instantly, while Cap- 
tain Connell, wounded, jumped out of 
the window of his room. Before he 
could arise, three bolomen stabbed him 
to death. The other natives, at the 
signal of the chief of police, grabbed 
their bolos, and guarding the doors o! 
the main barracks, slashed every man 
who attempted to enter or come near 
the building. The natives rushed to- 
wards us to prevent our getting back 
to our quarters to obtain our rifles 
For a moment we were too dazed to 
move. Someone shouted: ‘They are in 
on us—get your rifles, boys.’ We who 
were under the shack dashed for our 
shack and bounding up the ladder were 
pursued by the natives. 

‘* A fearful hand-to-hand struggle en 
sued, with soldiers and natives in deat!) 
grips for the possession of rifles and 
bolos. Blood was flowing in streams 
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‘hrough the bamboo floor of the hut. 
| reached the place where my revolver 
vas and raised my right hand to grasp 
t when I received a terrible blow on 
the wrist from a club in the hands of 
» native policeman. I raised my other 
hand and was stabbed in the hand. 
Immediately afterwards I received a 
cut in the ribs and was slashed on 
the back of the head. Unable to get 
my revolver and believing that my last 
hour had come I grasped a big native 
about the middle, pinning his arms to 
his sides, and together we rolled over 
on the floor. I was using every ounce 
of my strength to keep him from stab- 
bing me. Near me lay the chief of po- 
lice and my friend, Corporal Burke, 
straining every muscle, both giants in 
strength and stature and _ evenly 
matehed. I could feel my strength 
leaving me and the big policeman was 
surely freeing his arm to give me a fin- 
ishing thrust. I was giving up all hope 
when suddenly a shot rang out beside 
me and I saw that Corporal Burke had 
killed the chief of police. Another sec- 
ond and my opponent’s brains were 
blown out at the hands of Burke. We 
both jumped to our feet and began fir- 
ing at the other natives in the shack 
who soon retreated to the plaza. In a 
few minutes seven of us were firing at 
the natives from our shack. 


A FEARFUL STRUGGLE 


‘‘The scene in the blood-soaked shack 
was awful, with dead and dying all 
around. I particularly remember one 
man bleeding from a gaping wound in 
his forehead, sitting upright on the lad- 
der in front of our shack, dying. An- 
other soldier was slashed across the ab- 
omen and was suffering intense agony. 
We left the shack for the main barracks 
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shooting as fast as our rifles could 
work. The natives ran in all directions 
and some, pretending to have been 
killed, again started up to run, only to 
be brought down by a bullet; others 
after being shot would run a few feet, 
throw up their hands and tumble in a 
heap. Hearing a cry for help, we ran 
in the direction of the convent. We 
discovered that all of the officers had 
been killed but we found Corporal 
Hickman, Private Bertholf and Cap- 
tain Connell’s house-boy standing off 
the natives with one rifle between them. 
We were also joined by Sergeant 
Markley and a few survivors from the 
other shack, whereupon we all went to 
the main barracks. Many of the na- 
tives jumped out of the windows and 
we shot them as they appeared, many 
being dead before they struck the 
ground. A number of the natives were 
also driven into the river. Musician 
Covington and another soldier who had 
taken refuge in the bay were stabbed 
and drowned before help could reach 
them. 

‘*The most terrible struggle of all 
occurred at the main barracks where 
most of our men rushed for their rifles. 
The natives had anticipated this and 
posted a strong force to guard it after 
they had killed the sentinels and 
guard there. About a dozen of our 
men succeeded in forcing their way up 
a broad ladder in rear of the tribunal, 
and would probably have reached their 
rifles had not the ladder given way, 
precipitating them to the ground where 
they were dispatched by bolos. After 
the ladder broke, about five of our men 
were left at the top. These were cut 
to pieces by the natives in the tribunal 
and flung to the ground. The few 


survivors of this slaughter joined our 
forces when we reached the plaza. 
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‘‘The struggle in the other shack was 
also terrible, and only a few men were 
fortunate enough to escape the on- 
slaught of the natives. First Sergeant 
Randalls was killed in the kitchen 
where he was washing his mess kit. 
Randalls always carried a Japanese 
cane with a small sharp sword in the 
end, and the natives knowing this, 
killed him within a few seconds after 
the first shot had been fired. The na- 
tives made it a point first to kill every- 
one who was armed in any way. It 
seemed that fortunate was he who was 
not on guard that morning as every 
soldier on guard was the first to be 
struck down by the natives.’’ 


THE SURVIVORS ESCAPE 


After all the survivors had assem- 
bled and driven the natives from 
the town, preparations were made to 
embark in five rude boats. It was first 
thought advisable to hold the town and 
send to Basey for help, but the 
wounded were in such condition that 
medical aid was imperative. The 
boats used were hollowed out of oak 
trees and balanced with bamboo rods 
to prevent their overturning. They 
were all worked by paddles. Rifle 
parts were thrown away to prevent 
further use by the natives and an at- 
tempt was made to burn the main bar- 
racks and the convent, but with no 
suecess. Failing to burn the main bar- 
racks, 52 rifles and 22,000 rounds of 
ammunition fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Just as the survivors were 


about to leave the town it was discov- 


ered that the American flag still flew 
over the plaza. In the words.of Mu- 
sician Meyer: ‘‘I and three others went 
to haul down Old Glory fighting our 
way back. At the foot of the flag pole 
































two of our men were killed by the en- 
emy’s rifle fire. Private Wingo and |, 
however, succeeded in bringing back 
the flag. It was not yet 8 o’elock iy 
the morning, only a little over an hour 
since first blood had been spilled in 
the massacre.’’ 

Five boats containing the survivors, 
most of whom were severely wounded, 
left the town as quickly as possible. 
It was a hard task in loading the boat 
with the wounded as the natives con- 
tinued their rifle fire. They headed for 
Basey where they knew that medica! 
attention could be given them. The 
progress not only was slow, but afte: 
sailing for about ten miles the boats 
became swamped with water and it was 
necessary to transfer some of the 
wounded from one boat to the other. 
For some distance, too, the men were 
followed by the natives who continued 
their rifle fire. Many times the sur- 
vivors gave up hope, suffering for food 
and water, and the wounded in intense 
agony from the exposure of their 
wounds to the salt water which 
splashed upon them. 


SUFFERING OF THE SURVIVORS 


The incidents of the voyage of thie 
survivors in the five boats were almost 
as terrible as those of the massacre it 
self. Private Wingo, whose boat was 
being towed, shouted to those pulling 
him that the tow line was pulling his 
boat under water and he decided tv 
paddle his own boat. He was cast off 
from the boat and when last seen was 
paddling across the strait in the direc- 
tion of the shores of Leyte. He was 
never seen again and his fate is un- 
known. One of the boats landed on 
shore a considerable distance from B: 
langiga and they found the dead bod 
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one of the survivors who was in 
\Wingo’s boat. Two other wounded 
men were left in hiding in the rocks 
while their comrades started to hunt 
‘or a better boat. One of these men 

.s killed and the other severely 
wounded again by the natives who 
rushed them with bolos. They were so 
weak they were unable to attempt to 
lefend themselves. Several of the men 
were picked up by the U. S. S. Pitts- 
hurd. 

The last hours of the suffering of 
the survivors is told very vividly by 
Musician Meyer: ‘‘Toward dusk with 
the sea then running high, it seemed to 
us impossible that our boats could long 
survive. Just as the sun was setting 
our men sighted a small steamer pass- 
ing out at sea. With new hope we 
hoisted an old flag, fired a volley and 
then minute guns, but the vessels 
steamed on. The wind was against us, 
like everything else that day. What 
happened that night no man ean tell. 
Most of us were delirious. The shore 
was lined with fires. Grimly we 
paddled on. Both the remaining boats 
were leaking and all of us who were 
conscious were paddling as fast as weak 
trembling hands would let us. It was 
at the darkest hour. Just before dawn, 
the sentry shook himself as he stood 
on guard on the Moro cotta, a relic 
that rises out of the sea at Basey. Still, 
it eame to his ears—American voices 
speaking in familiar accents upon the 
shoal. As he turned to pace his beat, 
a voice like that of a child, at his 
feet, murmured wearily in a monoto- 
nous tone devoid of emotion, ‘Help! 
For Christ’s sake, Help!’ ’’ 

The sight that the sentry saw will 
long be imprinted on his memory. The 
survivors of Balangiga were taken to 


the Basey hospital; several died there 
and only nine men lived to tell the tale 
of that terrible massacre and valor and 
courage of American troops in the far- 
off Philippines. The natives lost about 
250 men. The American dead were 
buried there but soon after were in- 
terred in the United States. 


TROOPS DISPATCHED TO BALANGIA 


About 5 a. m., September 29, Captain 
Bookmiller, commanding at Basey, 
which is about 25 miles from Balan- 
giga, reported the massacre and the ar- 
rival of the survivors by means of tele- 
phonie cable to headquarters, First Dis- 
trict, Department of Visayas, at Taclo- 
ban, Leyte, about four miles distant. 
He was ordered to proceed to the scene 
of the massacre and to pick up any 
wounded or stray men of Company C. 
He was informed that the U. S. S. 
Pittsburg would be sent to him at once 
for transportation with medical officers 
and supplies. He was further in- 
formed that a large command would be 
organized at once at Tacloban and sent 
against the insurgents. Captain Book- 
miller was to return to Basey as soon 
as completing his mission in order to 
strengthen that town against an at- 
tack similar to that of Balangiga. 

Col. J. D. de Russey left Tacloban 
early on the afternoon of September 
29 with about 250 men of the 11th In- 
fantry gathered from the various towns 
of Leyte and proceeded to Balangiga. 
This command dealt the insurgents a 
severe blow, pursuing them beyond the 
mountains inflicting heavy losses and 
dispersing them in all directions. After 
a vigorous campaign of about seven 
days, Colonel de Russey returned to 
Tacloban with his command, he having 
failed to receive an important message 
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from General Hughes directing that 
Balangiga be held at all hazards and 
not to be reinhabited. The messenger 
sent by steamer failed to connect with 
Colonel de Russey. 

Upon arriving at Tacloban and 
learning of General Hughes’ orders, 
Colonel de Russey dispatched Capt. 
(now major-general) William Weigel, 
11th Infantry, with 49 men to hold Ba- 
langiga until reinforcements could be 
assembled from the various commands 
on Leyte and sent to Balangiga. 
Twelve to fourteen days elapsed before 
these reinforcements arrived and dur- 
ing this period this small garrison 
withstood suecessfully repeated bolo 
rushes and attacks from vastly superior 
numbers of the insurgents estimated at 
about 500. Sorely pressed and lead- 
ing what seemed to be a last hope, this 
small command under Captain Weigel 
made a bold surprise daylight attack 
on the enemy, took their trenches on 
the main pass over the mountains and 
drove them to the east coast. This in- 
cident probably saved them from a fate 
similar to that of Company C, and 
gave to the command renewed courage 
and a much needed rest and breathing 


spell. Reinforcements to the number 
of about 250 men having arrived, Cap. 
tain Weigel and his command was re- 
lieved and Balangiga held and garri- 
soned until the cessation of hostilities 
in Samar. 

In the meantime the 6th Separate 
Brigade, embracing Samar, Leyte and 
the littoral small islands, had been 
established with headquarters at Taclo- 
ban, Leyte, under the command of 
Brig. Gen. J. K. Smith. A vigorous 
campaign was initiated, particularly on 
Samar by General Smith. At one time 
no less than sixty commands were op- 
erating, driving in from the coast and 
river landings, dispersing the insurgent 
bands and destroying their caches of 
food and arsenals in the interior. These 
operations took the heart out of the in- 
surgents, and together with the cap- 
ture of General Lukban, their chief, led 
to their surrender on April 15, 1902, 
and the pacification of Samar. 

No campaign of American forces in 
the Philippines can rival the one in 
Samar for downright hardships, grit 
and bravery against a determined en- 
emy operating in particularly inacces- 
sible locations. 


D 


Empire Days 


HERE’S a vision always present, 
As the evening fades away. 

I can see the distant Orient, 
At the closing of each day. 

And old memories rise before me, 
Seems but only yesterday. 

On a troopship on the high sea, 
Headed old Manila way. 


E were joyful for the voyage, 
To a strange and distant clime. 
We anticipated action— 
Quite in keeping with the time. 
We were anxious to do battle 
For the good old U. S. A. 
And it is no idle prattle, 
We had plenty out that way. 
—Captain Reyburn Engles, Q.M.C. 








ITH the American occupation 
of the Philippines in 1898 came 
4 the freedom of the press. The 
strict censorship during the Spanish 
regime prevented the Filipinos from 
publishing newspapers and limited 
Spanish publications to a great extent. 
During the two years following 1898 
the city of Manila was flooded with 
newspapers and periodicals of various 
classes. 

The first American newspaper which 
appeared in the archipelago was ‘‘ The 
sounding Billow.’’ It was edited by 
two sailors of 
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when the regiment was ordered to 
field duty. 

The first American daily was ‘‘The 
Manila Times,’’ which made its appear- 
ance on Oct. 11, 1898. This paper was 
established and edited by Thomas 
Cowan, who later sold it to George 
Sellner, now a real estate broker in Ma- 
nila. The paper changed hands several 
times and reached its zenith about 1915 
when the controlling interests was ac- 
quired by a group of Filipinos headed 
by Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Senate. The paper began to decline 

and in 1920 the 





Admiral Dewey’s — 


ee control passed to 





fleet and was printed 
soon after the de- 
struction of the Span- 
ish fleet in Manila 
Bay. It was a small 
four-page sheet with 


George H. Fairchild. 


There are at the present ty September, 1926, 
time two American news- 
papers in the Philippine 
Islands, both furnishing 
local and world news Roieiiel a teéad 


the controlling inter- 
est of this paper was 
acquired by J. H. 








an attractive front 
cover design in colors. 
The first number to appear for sale 
gave a very good description of the 
Battle of Manila Bay showing the bat- 
tle formation. Thousands of copies 
were sold to the personnel of the fleet 
and to soldiers of the expeditionary 
forces then in Manila. The paper was 
printed on one of the battleships of 
the fleet. 

The first American paper published 
on Philippine soil appeared about the 
first of September, 1898, under the 
name of ‘‘The Soldier’s Letter,’’ and 
was edited by a group of enlisted men 
of the 20th Kansas Volunteers. It 
ceased publication after a few months 


shoe manufacturer. 
“The Manila 
American”’ was the second daily pub- 
lication to be established in the Philip- 
pines. It first appeared on October 19, 
1898, and was established and edited 
by Franklin Brooks and William J. 
Mathews, respectfully. Mr. Mathews 
was a corporal in the Ist Colorado 
Volunteers and had been engaged in 
newspaper work in civil life. This 
paper was very successful during the 
early period of American occupation 
when there were several thousands of 
American troops in the Islands. The 
paper later changed hands several! 
times and finally merged with ‘‘The 
Cablenews’’ under the name of 
**Cablenews-American”’ in 1908. 





‘Publisher, the Manila “Daily Bulletin.” 
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During the year of 1899 three 
American dailies were established. 
‘‘The American Freedom,’’ ‘‘The 
Tribune,’’ and ‘‘The Insular Daily 
Press’’ appeared at this time. The two 
latter papers were not very successful 
and lived only a few weeks but ‘‘The 
Freedom’’ continued publication until 
about 1905. 

On Feb. 1, 1900, ‘‘The Manila Bulle- 
tin’’ was established by Carsoa Taylor, 
the present publisher who came to the 
Philippines as an enlisted man with the 
1st Colorado Volunteers in 1898. This 
paper was established as a shipping 
and commercial paper and was con- 
ducted as such until 1912, when it was 
changed into a general newspaper, It 


quickly became the leading paper «(| 
has the unique distinction of being ‘|. 
only newspaper now published in \Ma- 
nila that has existed for more than 26 
years under the same management. 

‘*The Cablenews’’ was established in 
1903 by Israel Putnam, who was a ¢:))- 
tain in a volunteer regiment during tic 
Spanish-American War and Philippiie 
Insurrection. Putnam, who was a very 
wealthy man soon tired of the business, 
which he did not find profitable, and 
sold out. A group of Filipino business 
men purchased it but soon discontinued 
publication. 

Thus the only two American papers 
in the Philippines today are ‘‘The Bu! 
letin’’ and ‘‘The Times.’’ 
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A Filipino Family 


There was once a Filipino Hombre, 
Who ate rice, o y legumbre, 
His trousers were wide, his shirt hung 
outside, 
And this I say was costombre. 


He lived in a nipa bahay 
Which served as a stable and sty; 
He sy on a mat with the dogs and the 


And a rest of the family near by. 


His daddy un buen Filipino, 
Who never mixed tubig with bino, 
Said, oe am no insurrecto, no got gun or 
0,” 
Yet used both to kill a vecino. 


His mujer once kept a tienda 
Underneath a large stone hacienda, 
She chewed > and sold for jaw bone 


and go 
To soldados who said “‘no intienda.” 
“SS minos she had dos or tres, 


Good types of the Tagalo race, 
In dry or wet weather, in the all- ‘together, 


Would romp and they’d race and they’ 
chase. 


Su hermana fue lavandera, 
And slapped clothes in fuerte manera 
On a rock in a stream, where the Carabaos 


ream, So 
Which gave them a perfume lijera. 


His brother, who was a cochero 
Buscare in Manila dinero; 
His prices were high when a cop was 
near by 
To help scare the poor passajero. 


He once owned a bulic manoc, 
With a haughty and valorous look, 
Which lost him a name, y mil pesos tam 
bien 
So he changed to Monte for luck. 


When his pueblo last had a fiesta, 
His family tried to digest a 
Mule that had died of glanders inside, 
And now his familia no esta. 
(A Song of the “Early Days” in the 
Philippines.) 








OLO is one of the most popular 

sports in the Philippines and 
Mien is increasing in importance 
here as it is in the rest of the Army. 
\Vhere formerly there were only four, 
ihere are now eight Army teams reg- 
ularly playing during the season, which 
is from December 1 to about July 1. 
The 26th Cavalry and 24th Field Ar- 
tillery at Camp Stotsenburg each have 
two teams, Fort McKinley has two 
teams, composed principally of In- 
lantry officers, and Department Head- 
quarters has two teams made up of 
officers from Department Headquar- 
ters, the 31st Infantry, and the Air 
Corps at Camp Nichols. Camp Stot- 
senburg has a playing and a practice 
field, and Fort McKinley and Depart- 
ment Headquarters each have practice 
fields. The teams of the latter two or- 
ganizations are extended the courtesy 
of playing regularly on Forbes Field 
at the Manila Polo Club with the two 
civilian teams of that club. 

In addition to several local tourna- 
ments for the second teams each year, 
both at Camp Stotsenburg and at the 
Manila Polo Club, there are three large 
fournaments. The Carnival Tourna- 
ment, whieh is usually a ‘‘round 
robin’? tournament, is played at the 
Manila Polo Club in February during 
the time of the Philippine carnival. 
The Camp Stotsenburg Easter Tourna- 
ment, which is a ‘‘round robin’’ tour- 
nament, is played at Camp Stotsen- 
burg during Easter week. The Far 
Eastern Cireuit Cup Tournament, 
which is an elimination tournament, is 


Polo in the Philippines 
By Major G. H. Paine,’ General Staff 


played at the Manila Polo Club in the 
latter part of May each year, and is 
the most important tournament of the 
year. In the 1926 playing season, the 
26th Cavalry won the Carnival Tourna- 
ment, and the Manila Polo Club team 
won both the Camp Stotsenburg Easter 
Tournament and the Far Eastern Cir- 
cuit Cup Tournament. 

Polo is a strenuous game fo. the 
tropics, but the Philippine climate does 
not lessen the enthusiasm of either the 
players or the ponies. However, some 
concession must be made to the heat 
and humidity, and so this game in the 
Philippines consists of six five-minute 
periods instead of the regulation length 
of eight seven-and-one-half-minute 
periods. The lesser duration of play 
permits of as fast polo, during the ac- 
tual time of play, as is played in a 
temperate climate, without any ill 
effects to either players or ponies. 

During the past several years, the 
Army teams have been poorly mounted 
due to the age of the horses, most of 
which were from 15 to 18 years old. 
However, new horses are now being de- 
veloped, and in the near future all 
Army teams in the Philippines should 
be fairly well mounted, although most 
of the animals available do not com- 
pare in speed with the Australian 
thoroughbred and half-bred horses on 
which the civilian teams are mounted. 
It is advisable for any players ordered 
to the Philippines to bring playing 
ponies with them, if practicable. 

No article on polo in the Philippines 
would be complete without a word 





Philippine Department polo representative. 
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about the Manila Polo Club which was 
organized in 1909 by Mr. W. Cameron 
Forbes when he was governor-general 
of the Philippine Islands. All Army 
polo players and many other officers 
and their families who have served a 
tour in the Philippine Department will 
remember with great pleasure the 
many happy hours spent at this attrac- 
tive club on the shore of Manila Bay. 
In addition to one of the best polo fields 
to be found anywhere, the club has an 
excellent swimming pool, tennis courts, 
and a small golf course to provide sport 
and pleasure for members who do not 
play polo. During the season, polo is 
played three times a week, including a 
match game on Sunday which is 
usually followed by a tea dance. The 
clubhouse and lawns are usually 
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The 60th Coast Artillery (AA) 


HE only Coast Artillery organi- 

zation stationed at Fort William 
McKinley is one battalion which is 
known as the 60th Coast Artillery, 
Antiaireraft. It is a comparatively 
new outfit, having been organized at 
Fort Crockett, Texas, in 1922. The 
battalion remained there for a short 
period over one year when it was or- 
dered to duty with the Philippine Di- 
vision. This is the only motorized or- 
ganization with the division. 

The battalion has won a number of 
honors since arrival and station with 
the Philippine Division. It partici- 
pated in the 4th of July, 1924, parade 
in Manila and at this time Battery B 
was awarded a cup for ‘‘the best ap- 
pearance presented by all regular mili- 
tary forces’ in this parade. It also 





























crowded on that day with a cosmo- 
politan crowd composed of civilians of 
many nationalities aud officers of bot) 
the Army and Navy and their families. 
On polo days, the polo players, having 
gotten a fair amount of exercise and 
excitement and having provided an 
afternoon’s entertainment for the spec- 
tators, usually play the ‘‘seventh ehuk- 
ker’’ in the grill room which, among 
other attractions, has on the walls the 
name plates of all players who at one 
time or another have played on Forhes 
Field. This list contains the names of 
many officers who have attained high 
rank and fame in the Army and of 
many junior officers who, it is hoped, 
will be aided in attaining future high 
rank and fame through the training 
and experience they have gained by 
playing polo. 


was a strong contender in the trans- 
portation show held at Fort McKinley 
in 1924, winning five first places, four 
second places and two third places. 
In 1925, at the inspection of this or- 
ganization by Maj. Gen. Eli A. Hel- 
wick, Inspector General of the Army, 
the 60th C. A. C. was characterized as 
the ‘‘smartest unit seen in the Philip- 
pines.’’ 

During the first part of each year 
the battalion engages in target practice 
at Camp Stotensburg, Pampanga. 
This work has been highly successful 
and the battalion has been awarded the 
badge of ‘‘excellence’’ as a result. 

The organization, now under the 
command of Maj. Charles B. Meyer, 
C. A. C., is situated in one of the finest 
sets of barracks at Fort McKinley. 

















TRICTLY speaking, there are 

no Reserve Officers’ Training 
a) Corps units in these islands 
since the law has not been extended by 
Congress to include the Philippines. 
However, due to the interest and 
energy of Governor-General Leonard 
Wood, units have been organized under 
regulations of the War Department, in 


S) 





tions in the islands and these are ready 
to become full-fledged R. O. T. C. units 
whenever they may legally do so. Army 
officers have been detailed as instruc- 
tors and training programs are mod- 
eled on those prescribed for the R. O. 
T. &. 

The interest and enthusiasm in mili- 
tary seience shown by the Filipino 
youth and the fine state of instruction 
and diseipline of the three units under 
training is proof of the in- 


the three principal educational institu- . 


The R. O. T. C. in the Islands 


By Captain H. H. Elarth,’ 3/st Infantry 


unit was organized by Capt. Chester 
A. Davis, Inf., who was later sue- 
ceeded by Capt. John McBride, Inf. 
The present P. M. S. & T. is Maj. 
Eacott B. Miller, P. S., who not only 
is a graduate of Leavenworth but has 
a thorough understanding of Filipino 
character gained from 18 years’ serv- 
ice with native troops. 

Three hours per week are devoted to 
training in the basic courses with two 
additional hours for advanced students. 
Two years of military science is a pre- 
requisite for graduation. 

The National University unit was 
organized in 1922 by its present P. M. 
S. & T., Maj. Pedro Dulay, P. S., and 
has approximately 500 students under 
instruction. Three hours per week are 
devoted to instruction in the basic 


courses with one additional hour for 
the advanced students. 
















herent love of the Filipino for 
things military. For precis- 
ion in the execution of close 
order movements, the Fili- 
pino eadet is hard to equal 
and his happy gift for doing 
‘‘better than his best’’ on oe- 
casions of ceremony make 
‘those events well worth seeing. 
The University of the 
Philippines unit was organ- 
ized in 1922 and at present 
‘Onsists of one regiment, 
1,500 strong, one battalion of 














which is at Los Bafios at the 
‘ollege .of agriculture. The 












*P, M. S. & T., Ateneo de Manila. 





Governor General Wood Presents Commissions to 
Cadet Officers of the Ateneo de Manila 
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The Battalion of Cadets at the Ateneo de Manila 


This unit was originally organized 
in 1921 by Father F. X. A. Byrne, 8. 
J., then president of the Ateneo, The 
writer is its first P. M. S. & T. and 
is now completing his fourth and last 
year as such. Due to the energy, zeal 
and foresight of Father Byrne, the 
Ateneo de Manila Cadet Corps jumped 
at once into the lead. In addition to 
the service uniform of khaki, a snappy 
white uniform with blue trimmings 
was prescribed and added greatly to 
their appearance upon public occasions. 
The strict discipline maintained in the 
school by the Jesuit fathers made it 
an easy matter to turn out a well dis- 
ciplined battalion in a very short time. 
Drill was compulsory in high school 
and college and the attendance—well 
above 95 per cent was favorably com- 
mented upon on at each inspection of 
the department commander. In ad- 


dition to the regular instruction 
three hours per week for the basic class 
and an additional hour for each of the 
other three classes, a summer training 
camp of two weeks’ duration was estab 
lished at Baguio near Camp John Hay 
Here two weeks of intensive military 
training was given to approximat: 
225 students. As the students pay al! 
of their expenses only about half of 
the unit finds it possible to attend 
Each year this eamp has been repeated 
with increasing benefits. The kind i 
terest and encouragement of Genera! 
Wood made these camps a success and 
among the most vivid recollections of 
the writer are those cold mornings i: 
this mile-high mountain camp when hi 
turned out for an early reveille, to find 
the general, whose mansion house was 
close to the camp site, sitting in his 
ear waiting, as he said, ‘‘to see ho 
the camp began its day.’’ 
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The R. O..2..C. 


For the past two years this unit has 
| the great honor and privilege of 
rticipating in the annual department 
imament held each year at Fort 
\Villiam MeKinley and its performance 
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has brought the most complimentary 
reports from the highest military com- 
manders. 

The motto of the corps of cadets is 
**Stand Still.” 
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The Philippines Are of Unusual Interest 


By Bricaprer Generat T. Q. DonALpsoNn 


T will be a source of great gratifi- 
| cation to the Army people, especially 
to the Infantry that THe JourNAL has 
devoted this number to the Philip- 
pines, 

Officers who have never served in 
the Philippines will certainly acquire 
some valuable information about the 
archipelago and those who have served 
one or two tours in the early days will 
be interested in comparing the condi- 
tions that existed at that time with 
those that exist now. 

Officers stationed in the Philippines 
are in many respects better situated 
than those in the United States with 
the one great advantage that they do 
not have to worry over the servant 
question, 

Good hunting and all kinds of sports 
are available to those so inclined and 
ample time is granted officers each year 
for the purpose of visiting Baguio and 
other parts of the islands. 

Manila is a most interesting city, 
thoroughly up to date, better policed 
ind administered than the average 
\merican city of its size. 

My advice to officers coming to the 








Brig. Gen. T. Q. Donaldson 


Philippines for station, especially to 
young officers, is to make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with everything 
concerning the archipelago, for, with 
the present indications of growth and 
prosperity, it is not long to remain an 
isolated group of islands of little in- 
terest to the average American. 

















The Philippine Constabulary 


By ex-Teniente P. C. 


UESTIONS regarding the dif- 
ference between the Philippine 

gaa) Constabulary and the Philip- 
pine Scouts have often been asked. 
Officers have also endeavored to find 
out what the duties of a Constabulary 
officer are and just what the service is 
like. Those who have had the unusual 
pleasure and privilege of serving in 
the Philippines have an idea of the 
differences between these two splendid 
organizations and know something of 
their worth. 

The Philippine Scouts are a body of 
native troops,—our 





familiar with the country and well 
officered, who could do very much 
more effective work. This was espe- 
cially so if the troops could be used 
in sections where they spoke the dia- 
lect. Consequently, the Constabulary 
eame into being and started on a 
career that, in efficiency for a force of 
its character, can hardly be equaled 
anywhere in the world. In the begin- 
ning the officers were taken chiefly 
from the ranks of the discharged U. S. 
Volunteers who had been mustered out 
of the service in the Philippines. In 

later years most of 





Colonial Army so to 


the American officers 





speak, — armed, 
equipped with cer- 
tain modifications 
due to the climate 
and race, and disci- 


The duties thrust upon 
the Philippine Constabu-  ‘*"” oe ot 
lary from the first have 
called for some of the 
sad in ts tho Rent bravest deeds of history 


came from the mili- 


leges in the States 
and a few natives 
were gradually taken 
in. Also, there were 





lar Army and it is a 





force essentially a 

part of the Regular Army entirely 
separated from the local insular gov- 
ernment. The Philippine Constabu- 
lary, on the other hand, is a force of 
native troops, officered almost entirely 
now by natives, and directly under 
the Philippine government although 
it is controlled to a certain extent by 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs in the 
War Department. 


The Philippine Constabulary was 
organized in 1901. The Philippine In- 
surrection was then nearing an end 
and the work remaining to complete 
the pacification of the Islands was of 
such a scattered nature that it was 
more advisable to use native troops, 
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always a few typical 
soldiers of fortune 
among the officers. These represented 
all nationalities. With the beginning 
of the World War and, later, with the 
entry of the United States into it, 
nearly all of the American and other 
foreign officers left and their places 
were taken by Filipino officers so that 
the Constabulary is almost entirely a 
native force today. Newly appointed 
second lieutenants are now largely 
drawn from graduates of the Constab- 
ulary School at Baguio, and these are 
mostly natives. 

In 1905 the strength of the Constab- 
ulary was set at one hundred com- 
panies of two officers and fifty men 
each. Conditions always varied this 
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more or less, however. In 1917 bat- 
islions were organized. This was 
merely a paper organization and there 
have never been any battalion stations 
except in a few places. Essentially, it 
is a foree of armed men with a mili- 
tary organization reeruited from the 
natives of the country and employed 
primarily as a rural police force in 
maintaining law and order. 


A RURAL POLICE FORCE 


In the civilized and more settled 
sections of the islands the main duties 
of the Constabulary today are those of 
a government police force while in the 
Moro country, Mindinao,. Sulu and 
Palawan, and among the mountain 
tribes of Luzon, it funetions as a scat- 
tered armed garrison. In many of 
these latter sections the station com- 
manders act as lieutenant governors of 
the provinces, 


The private soldier is neatly dressed 
in a distinetive khaki uniform, and is 
well equipped and well drilled. All 
instruction is given in English and all 
drills and formations are directed by 
American commands. The soldier is 
armed with the Krag carbine and, 
when well led, as a jungle fighter, has 
few equals. Certain peculiarities of 
uniform exist in some sections, due to 
tribal eustoms. It was only until re- 
cent years that the Igorot soldiers were 
persuaded to wear anything below 
their waist but a gee-string and the 
Moro Constabulary have always worn 
the fez as a part of the dress uniform. 
It is seldom indeed that a native sol- 
dier along the wet trails of the islands 
can be found wearing his issue shoes. 
He always takes them off and slings 
them over his shoulders, preferring to 
go barefooted or else wear the cloth- 
soled native shoe. He has shown him- 


self to be a good hiker and an all- 
round good soldier. He has ably tes- 
tified by many a tight place in past 
years, that, when well led, he can fight 
and fight well. As a marksman the 
Igorot soldier has few equals, and the 
average native soldier is a good shot— 
a necessity for, in years past, the Con- 
stabulary soldier has had to shoot and 
fight, and do both well, in order to 
save his life. 

The work of the Constabulary has 
never been confined to police duty 
alone. The Philippines were officially 
peaceful in 1905 and the Philippine 
Constabulary has since then rendered 
invaluable service as trail builders, 
and quarantine guards in days of 
cholera and small pox and in the 
eases of cattle disease. As fire fighters 
they have countless times shown their 
efficiency and in times of great emer- 
gency a squad or two of these brown- 
skinned, khaki-clad soldiers always ap- 
pear on the scene and take charge of 
the situation. He has well earned the 
confidence and respect of the native 
population in the civilized sections of 
the Islands. Among the non-Christian 
tribes his presence has done more than 
anything else to make the flag re- 
spected and law obeyed. 


VALUABLE SERVICE RENDERED 


Small Constabulary stations are 
seattered from the northern end of 
Luzon to the southern end of the Sulu 
Archipelago near the Borneo coast. 
The stations seldom contain more than 
forty or fifty men and aside from the 
Island of Sulu, there are few stations 
nearer each other than several days’ 
hard hiking. The life of the officer is 
no sinecure. He is his own paymaster 
and quartermaster and may be a lieu- 
tenant governor of his province. His 
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duties are many and varied. If he is 
stationed in the civilized sections he 
has the native politicians to contend 
with and they always hinder and never 
help. He may have a couple of mur- 
ders, a mail robbery, a shipwreck, and 
a cholera epidemic on his hands all in 
the same month. It is seldom indeed 
that he averages more than ten or 
twelve days a month in station. The 
rest of the time is spent patrolling his 
district, inspecting local police forces 
and attending to a host of other small 
details. 

If he is stationed in northern Luzon 
in some of the out-stations, he is lucky 
indeed if he gets more than two mails 
a month and still more lucky if he gets 
out to Manila more than once a year. 
On the other hand, the duty in the out- 
stations is purely military. All the 
stations in Jolo are built with the pri- 
mary idea of defense and, even today, 
there is always something unexpected 
happening. It must be remembered 
that the Sulu Islands extend very close 
to the Borneo coast and, as a result, 
opium smuggling and gun running go 
on today very much as always. From 
time to time a band of ladrones get 
together and then the real trouble 
starts. There is no more chance for a 
peaceful day or two about station and 
no hunting trips. Thoughts then are 
mainly about ambush and the chances 
of a bolo rush in the cogan grass. 

Though there is plenty of work, offi- 
cers in the out-stations often find it 
very hard to keep away the terrible 
lonesomeness that comes from months 
of isolation. Loneliness is his worst 
enemy and it is only the man with the 
strong will who can pull through a 
period of months without seeing more 
than two or three white people and 
not weaken. 













































































The early history of the Constabv. 
lary is closely knit about the names of 
Generals Harbord, Bandholz, H. 7. 
Allen, Hersey, Rivers, and W. 8. Scott, 
Cols. D. J. Baker and Herman Hal), 
and other Regular Army officers, for, 
until 1917, the Chief of Constabulary 
was an officer of the Regular Army and 
others were on duty as district chiefs. 
The names of Gallman, Fort, Link and 
a host of others are well known as men 
who gave long and faithful service and 
the records of many of the former 
Constabulary officers who fought in 
the World War have added much to 
the credit of their old service. 

If someone with a capable pen could 
write the history of the Constabulary 
it would make a romantic and a heroic 
tale. The story of wet and weary 
trails; of sleepless nights freezing and 
burning from fever; the weight of 
heavy responsibility; wounds and 
death would be one to make any man 
glory in the pride of his race and the 
achievements of his countrymen on 
foreign soil. The duties thrust upon 
the Constabulary from the first have 
called for some of the bravest deeds in 
the history of any race. The Moros 
of Mindinao, Sulu and Palawan, the 
headhunters of Luzon, and the Pula- 
janes of Samar have, in days gone by, 
pitted their wild fury against the 
khaki-elad Filipino soldier and many 
times a single officer and a handful of 
men have faced situations that have 
ealled forth deeds which in any other 
land would have won undying fame 
and a breast covered with decorations. 
There, his only compensation has been 
the sense of duty well done, or else, a 
grave far from his native blue hills, 
remembered only by a handful of his 
brother officers as a ‘‘good fellow’’ who 
‘‘went West’’ like a soldier and a man. 
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Training in Signal Communications 
By First Lieutenant C. C. Clendenen, 26th Cavalry (P. S.) 


IFFERENCES in Filipino dia- 

D lects and an imperfect knowl- 

edge of English on the part of 
the soldiers make the training of com- 
munication units in the Philippine Di- 
vision a problem of unusual difficulty. 
The Filipino reeruit, on coming into 
the Army, is confronted by a multitude 
of new terms, phrases and methods of 
thought, to which he must accustom 
himself in a short time. His knowledge 
of English has been aequired in school, 
and is usually of the most elementary 
nature. If, in addition to all of this, 
we attempt to teach him the phrase- 
ology of electricity and the technical 
terms of the communications specialist, 
he becomes hopelessly confused. 

In addition to that hindrance, the 
facts that communications officers are 
continually changing and that the per- 
sonnel of American communication 
units is in a constant state of flux, add 
to the diffieulty. American radio opera- 
tors, linemen and storage battery elec- 
tricians are being continually replaced, 
and it is never certain whether a re- 
placement will be trained to the same 
standards or follow the same methods 
as his predecessor. 

To offset these difficulties as far as 
possible and to provide a number of 
uniformly trained enlisted instructors 
for Seout units, the Philippine Division 
Communications School is established 
for five months each year at Fort Wil- 
liam MeKinley under the direction of 
Maj. S. H. Frear, P. S., Signal Corps. 
Students are detailed from units sta- 
tioned at Fort William McKinley, from 
the Post of Manila, from Camp Stots- 


enburg, and from the Igorot com- 
panies of Camp John Hay. So far, it 
has been considered inadvisable to de- 
tail students from the Moro companies 
of Pettit Barracks, owing to the diffi- 
culty of properly quartering and mess- 
ing Mohammedans in a post which con- 
tains no troops of that faith. As the 
greater part of the division is stationed 
at Fort William McKinley, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a large number of stu- 
dents with very little expense to the 
Government. 


THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Three courses of instruction are 
given: for field linemen, for radio oper- 
ators and for storage battery elec- 
tricians. All three classes study ele- 
mentary electricity and magnetism for 
six weeks after the opening of the 
school. This course, based on the sim- 
ilar one taught at the Signal School at 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., familiarizes the 
student with the basic principles of di- 
rect and alternating currents, simple 
applications of Ohm’s law, with elec- 
trical terminology, and enables him to 
interpret simple electrical diagrams. 
During this period the student also 
learns to handle the tools which are 
ineluded in the equipment of communi- 
eation units, and to make connections 
according to diagram. 

At the conclusion of the electricity 
and magnetism course each class com- 
mences the study of its own specialty. 
The field linemen study the theory and 
construction of telephones and switch- 
boards, construct a telephone, make re- 
pairs and learn to make and interpret 
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line route maps, cireuit diagrams and 
traffic diagrams. Rainy days (the 
school is held during the rainy season) 
are largely occupied by reduced dis- 
tance problems, and clear days find the 
class operating a wire net of a size that 
might be expected in actual operations. 

In all problems and exercises the 
class is required to use the phonetic 
alphabet prescribed in the Signal Corps 
No two Filipinos 
pronounce English words exactly alike. 


training manuals. 
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is equipped. Minor repairs and 
justments to sets are made by the c! 
Code practice begins early in 
course, and continues every day. A 
minimum receiving and transmitting 
speed of twelve words per minut: 
set as a standard. 
sufficiently proficient with the key, s' 
dents are sent out of doors to est 
Rainy (there 
many) are devoted to thoroughly m 


As soon as they 


lish nets. ° days 


tering military radio procedure, eo: 








The Radio Section of the Philippine Division Communication School 


Consequently, it has been found neces- 
sary to require the use of the phonetic 
alphabet in all messages, in order to 
make sure that messages will be under- 
stood. 

The instructors for the field linemen 
during the 1926 course were: Ist 
Lieuts. D. N. Biddinger and H. R. Jor- 
dan, both P. S. (Signal Corps), and 
2d Lieuts. R. V. Murphy, 45th Inf., 
and C. Q. Marron, 31st Inf. 

The radio operators’ class takes up 
the theory of radio, and each student 
makes a detailed study of the various 
sets with which his own organization 








mencing with a controlled net and 
working up to a free net and internet 
communications. 


The radio instructors for the 192 
class were: Ist Lieuts. W. H. Collett: 
57th Inf., and C. C. Clendenen, 26th 
Cav., 2d Lieuts. H. P. Roberts, S. © 
and V. Z. Gomez, P. S., 24th F. A 
In addition to the officers there wer 
two enlisted instructors, Sgts. Ildefonso 
Permito and Marcelino Espejo. 

The storage battery electricians’ 
class has unusual opportunities for | 
actual practice of its specialty while 
studying. . The radio class requires s¢\ 
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-yal dozen batteries a day for its work. 
\nder the strain of continuous service, 
these batteries develop almost every ill 
nd fault to which the lead plate stor- 
ave battery is subject. Consequently, 
every member of the class learns to 
recognize and correct every battery 
fault which he will ever meet in his 
organization. It is safe to say that at 
the elose of the five months’ course, the 
members. of the class are real experts. 

The instructor in charge of the class 
is Mr. Sgt. Dallas Sprinkle, a man of 
many years’ practical experience with 
batteries. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE STUDENTS 


Owing to the high proportion of re- 
enlistments among Filipino soldiers, 
the Army retains the services of the 
great majority of the school’s gradu- 
ates. A recent questionnaire showed 
that over 87 per cent of the graduates 
of previous years are still in the di- 
vision, and are engaged in communica- 
tion work. 

As is well known, the Filipino’s 
thirst for knowledge is almost insati- 
able. To an officer who has had no 
contact with Filipino soldiers, the ear- 
nestness and econscientiousness of the 
soldier-students is unbelievable. They 
study until all hours of the night, and 
ask an embarrassing multitude of 
questions. They are very independent 
in their views on technical questions, 
and never hesitate to respectfully dis- 





agree with an instructor’s views. Their 
enthusiasm for knowledge sometimes 
proves a handicap. The director was, 
at one time, faced with the unusual 
problem of a student who was failing 
in the school because of the time he 
was devoting to a course in history, 
economies and oratory. 

Although the instructor’s path is 
smoothed by the earnestness of the 
Filipino student, he is handicapped by 
their imperfect knowledge of English, 
their blind adherence to ‘‘costumbre’’ 
and their habit of taking literally what- 
ever may be said to them. The use of 
analogy in electrical instruction is al- 
most impossible, and frequent disputes 
arise in class, based upon a total mis- 
understanding of the meaning of some 
English word. 


In addition to training instructors 
for communication units, the school has 
carried out a series of experiments and 
problems in communication between 
ground troops and airplanes. This was 
rendered possible by the hearty inter- 
est and cooperation of the commanding 
officer at Camp Nichols, Rizal. The 
problems were designed to bring up the 
difficulties which have always arisen in 
this department whenever ground 
troops and the air service have at- 
tempted to work together. It is hoped 
that some of these difficulties have been 
thus eliminated. If this proves to be 
true, the fact alone would justify the 
school. 
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Information on Philippine Service 


HAT shall I take? What do I 
find when I get there? 

Yor These are two questions that 
confront every officer of the Army who 
is ordered to duty in one of our foreign 
garrisons. Usually the officer—and his 
wife—lose no time in seeking advice so 
that they will make no moves that will 
cause them inconvenience or unneces- 
sary expense. Good advice is not 
always obtainable in the time between 
the receipt of the order and the date 
of sailing of the transport, and it is for 





the benefit of this officer, ordered to the’ 


Philippine Islands, that we are setting 
forth in this article a compendium of 
information that may prove to be of 
considerable assistance. While some 
officers who have gone through the ex- 
periences of the tour in the Philippine 
Islands may not coneur with every 
statement made herein, we are confi- 
dent that there will be no great differ- 
ences of opinion. 

As has been explained in detail pre- 
viously in the columns of the INFANTRY 
JourRNAL, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing eligibility for foreign service offi- 
cers of each grade of each branch of 
the service are arranged in groups ac- 
cording to the whole number of years 
of foreign service duty accredited to 
them, and the lists so formed are the 
present ‘‘foreign service roster.’’? In 
the Infantry, for example, all captains 
having less than 6 months’ foreign 
service are in one group, those having 
from 6 to 18 months’ service in the 
next group, those having from 18 
months’ to 30 months’ service in an- 


Eprtor’s Note: For conditions of service in Hawaii see April, 1924, number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL; the same for Panama in the April, 1925, number. 
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other, and so on. The vacancies exist. 
ing in foreign service stations are filled 
as they occur, and selection is mad 
with a certain flexibility—from the 
groups with the minimum accredited 
foreign service. Owing to the latitude 
of selection, usually based on avail- 
ability, permitted under the War De- 
partment’s policy, it has occurred that 
one officer with more foreign service 
eredit than another has gone to for. 
eign duty before the one with the lesser 
credit. 

Whether the officer obtains the de- 
tail to the Philippine Islands for the 
two-year tour of duty depends upon 
several factors, principally upon the 
number of vacancies in the arm and 
grade at the time he is available and 
upon his list of choices as stated upon 
his annual preference ecard. 

It is a policy of the War Department 
to fill the quotas for foreign service 
sufficiently in advance so that orders 
ean be published in time to enable offi- 
cers to take advantage of leaves of ab- 
sence in the United States before they 
sail. 


THE ORDERS RECEIVED 


Assuming that the officer receives his 
orders to sail either from New York 
or from San Francisco, the two ports 
of embarkation, probably the first thing 
he will be interested in will be in ob 
taining a leave of absence. He nex! 
thinks of the preparations for the ocean 
voyage. 

From New York he will sail on 
either the Chateau Thierry or the Cam- 
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ai, via the Panama Canal to San 
’raneiseo where he will transfer to the 
Thomas. Ten trips a year are made 
1y the coast-to-coast transports, and 
five by the Thomas across the Pacific. 

As these transports, especially the 
Thomas, are arranged to earry the 
maximum number of people in the 
minimum space, there is little use to 
count upon a great deal of floor area in 
the stateroom. There is, however, 
plenty of room in the trunk room, in 
which may be stored the articles likely 
to be used on the trip for which space 
cannot be found in hand baggage or in 
the trunk locker to be placed in the 
The trunks or boxes desig- 
nated for the trunk room are available 
during the voyage. 

Clothing for the trip should include 
khaki uniforms or the lightest woolen 
uniform possessed, as most of the trip 
is in tropical waters with high tem- 
peratures. An overcoat will come in 
handy on the portion of the trip from 
Francisco to Hawaii. Civilian 
clothes, including an overcoat, should 
be available for usually the commander 
of troops permits their being worn 
aboard. The wardrobe for the wife 
and children should contain plenty of 
light clothing for the major portion of 
the trip, with a change of heavy cloth- 
ing for use for about a week of the 
voyage, even though it be made in 
the summer time. 

The babies may require extra bag- 
gage in the way of the preferred brand 
of canned or powdered milk, though 
this elass of goods is usually available, 
and quite often fresh milk can be ob- 
tained aboard for part of the trip. 
The youngsters may also require a con- 
siderable amount of clothing, inas- 
much as laundry facilities are limited 
to what ean be done in the stateroom 


stateroom. 


San 


or through the services of a cabin boy. 
The clothes drying room is also the 
stateroom, and some officers have found 
it advisable to have a few yards of 
clothes line in their baggage. 

The ship has a good commissary 
aboard at which almost anything for 
comfort and amusement on the trip 
ean be procured. No eatables, such as 
candy, need to be taken as articles for 
the sweet tooth can be procured aboard. 
It has been suggested that dark glasses 
for protection from the glare will be 
a comfort. The boat has an excellent 
library. Writing materials can be 
bought on the transport. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


One officer who has had experience 
in the islands stated that were he to 
return for another tour of duty he 
would take with him that furniture 
that he wished to dispose of, for the 
reason that it can be sold in the islands 
for a good price and that desirable fur- 
niture could be made to order at a 
price of about half of that prevailing in 
the States. It is the general sense of 
opinion that a minimum amount of 
household goods should be taken, one 
reason being that about 10 per cent can 
be counted upon as suffering damage 
in shipping. Probably the best general 
advice is, leave all expensive furniture 
behind. Furthermore, an officer can 
procure a considerable amount of fur- 
niture on. memorandum receipt, gener- 
ally sufficient until there is time for a 
shopping tour to purchase the ‘‘inevit- 
able’’ wicker furniture that finds its 
way into the home in the Philippines. 

There is some danger in taking along 
the rugs but with care they can be kept 
in shape. Of course, if it is desired to 
obtain Chinese rugs while in the Ori- 
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ent, that is a horse of another color. 
All one’s silverware, chinaware and 
glassware, necessary for the household, 
should be taken along, as these items 
are more expensive than in the States. 
Bedding can be taken, but the quarter- 
master will furnish plenty of it if it 


is wanted. Take along the pictures, 


too, unless they are costly ones that 
could not readily be replaced. 

As to the piano,—take it along pro- 
vided you do not want to bring it back 


Philippine 


Service 


Automobiles within an officer’s | 
gage allowance are shipped on the | 
available transport. Others are s) 
ped when space is available in 
order in which they are received 
the quartermaster. 


CLOTHING FOR THE TROPICAL SERV\ 


There is absolutely no need for a 
heavy uniform in the Philippines 
These, and all the heavy garments 


should be carefully packed and stored 
before sailing so that two years late: 
All khal 


The 


instrument. 


with you when your tour is over. 


climate is hard on the they will be ready for wear. 
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or cotton olive drab and white uni 
forms should be taken. Usually th: 
officer finds it to advantage to wait 
until after arrival in the islands before 
adding to his wardrobe for the tropics 
Some advise that an extra supply 0! 
shoes should be taken, but others co 
tend that this is unnecessary sinc 
good American shoes can be bought in 
the islands. Other leather equipment 
is readily obtainable at reasonable cost 
Civilian clothing should be: taken. 


Take along the phonograph and the 
radio. These can be purchased in the 
islands, but the one you would want 
would likely have to be ordered from 
the States. 

Now the automobile. If it falls 
within the baggage allowance it may 
be well to take it along prdévided you 
are willing to run the risk of having 
it damaged in shipment. There is 
plenty of use for a car, but one need 
not anticipate to dispose of it in the 
islands at a fancy price. Second-hand 
cars are little in demand, with the ex- 
ceptions of the Ford and the Dodge. 


As for the ladies—Evening clot|ies 
are used more, probably, than in tlie 
garrisons in the United States, [0 
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‘here are plenty of social events. The 
Jiks do not have the length of life 

the islands that they do in the States, 
hut the necessary arrangement will 
probably have to be made in the family 
\udget. Some recommend that a good 
supply of silk stockings be taken along 
os the price of this useful article in the 
Philippines is high, but this is not 
deemed necessary by others. American 
women in the Philippines find that the 
hats on sale are appropriate for the 
climate, and their cost is reasonable, 
if not cheap, comparatively. And for 
the babies—well their clothing can be 
purchased for about one-third of the 
prices charged in the States. 


ABOARD THE TRANSPORT 


If the officer boards the transport 
in New York, he can count upon a 
trip of about 48 days before reaching 
Manila. The first stopover is in Pana- 
ma, where 24 hours are usually avail- 
able for seeing Colon at the Atlantic 
terminus of the canal. The boat then 
proceeds to San Francisco, where six 
days is ordinarily the stop-over. 

Now aboard the Thomas and we are 
off for Honolulu, the ‘‘ Paradise of the 
Pacifie.’? One has an opportunity here 
of seeing the whole of the island of 
Oahu by taking a four-hour motor trip 
along the picturesque road which fol- 
lows the rim of the island. There is 
plenty of time to see the city of Hono- 
lulu, to enjoy the wonderful swimming, 
and to get a bird’s eye view of the life 
of Hawaii. The stop-over is about 24 
hours, though often it is 36 hours, de- 
pending upon the time required for 
coaling. 

Once more aboard and the long two- 
week trip out of sight of land begins. 
The boat moves along with the pre- 


vailing wind and often for long periods 
one fails to experience the slightest 
movement in the atmosphere. Here is 
where light clothing is a necessity. 
Guam is reached eventually. Here 
there is a short-stay of about 12 hours. 
Often there are temporary port regu- 
lations that require passengers to re- 
main aboard while in the harbor. De- 
barking seems to be discouraged. Any 
way, there isn’t much to be seen on 
the island, which may or may not be 
a comfort to the one who would like 
to have the ‘‘feel’’ of the land. 

Five days more and Manila is 
reached. The boat passes through the 
San Bernardino straits, south of Luzon, 
where among the other beautiful sights 
one gets a splendid view of the great 
perfectly conical island of the extinct 
voleano, Mount Mayon, that rises out 
of the sea to a height of 8,000 feet. 
The land looks inviting to the land- 
lubber even though the trip may have 
been delightful. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DEBARKING 


Before the transport arrives at its 
destination a radiogram is received an- 
nouncing the assignments to organi- 
zation and station of those aboard. 
The message also contains exact infor- 
mation of the hotel accommodations 
and the prices of rooms, so that the 
officer will know where he is to go im- 
mediately upon landing and what it 
will cost. Many officers receive invita- 
tions in the message from friends in- 
viting them to spend the period of 
settling with them. Officers due for 
station outside of Manila are met at 
the dock by representatives of the or- 
ganization with transportation to take 
them to their new post, if they prefer 
to go there direct, 
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All baggage is handled by the quar- 
termaster who delivers it after the 
formality of the customs inspection is 
over. Sometimes four or five hours are 
required before the officer can get his 
baggage, owing to the time of unload- 
ing and awaiting the turn of the in- 
spectors. There is ordinarily no diffi- 
culty with the inspection. The inspec- 
tors are particular in regard to fire- 
arms, which should by all means be 
listed in the eustoms declaration. 
Oftentimes officers go direct to their 














The New Home of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, Located Near the Luneta in Manila 





rooms in the hotel, returning to the 
docks later to clear their baggage. 

As was stated previously, the quar- 
ters are furnished with considerable 
furniture,.and enable an officer to move 
in very shortly after the arrival of his 
household goods, which is a matter at- 
tended to by the quartermaster. 

The quarters situation is not so acute 
as in most posts in the States but it 
is not entirely satisfactory. For non- 


commissioned officers there is much to 
be desired. 


LIVING CONDITIONS IN THE ISLANDS 


As for food supplies, the post com- 
missaries can provide nearly every- 
thing that an American family needs. 
The exceptions are fresh milk and a 
liberal supply of fresh vegetables and 


fruit. Babies must be reared oy 
either canned or powdered milk. Fre.) 
vegetables and fruits from the States 
are available only after arrival of » 
ship, and purchases can be made at 
resonable prices. If bought in Manila 
from commercial hucksters the prices 
are high. Cabbage often sells for one 
dollar a head. Fruits, excepting the 
tropical ones, are likewise high priced. 
Native fruits, such as mangoes, pine- 
apples and cocoanuts are cheap. The 
meats are excellent and are cheaper 
than in the States, generally at about 
one-half the price, and these ean ly 
procured from the post butcher shops 
operated in conjunction with the com. 
missaries. Bread is made at each post 
Canned goods are plentiful. 

Household servants are easily ob 
tained. If the cook is ‘‘fired’’ there is 
always another one ready to take the 
job. An officer can hire a combination 
cook and houseboy for about thirty 
dollars a month. Because servant hire 
is so cheap as compared to what the 
American is accustomed to paying, or 
eannot afford to pay in the States, 
many officers usually aequire many of 
them. often as many as five. When 
such luxury is indulged in of course 
the usual remarks about the costs of 
living being reasonable in the islands 
do not apply. for it goes without sav 
ing that the servants. and often their 
families and friends, have splendid ap 
petites. An officer can save money if 
he tries, as actual living expenses are 
about 60 per cent of what we are ac 
eustomed to in the States. With one 
servant the commissary bill for two 
people can easily be kept to about 130 
pesos or $65 a month. 

The social life is more exacting and 
expensive than in the United States, as 











rule. There are many functions, din- 
vers, danees, teas, ete., that are enjoy- 
ible. There are moving picture shows 
at every post, and even though they 
are about two years behind the show- 
ings of the same pictures in the United 
States, they afford a diversion. Such 
an inconvenience is to be expected, if 
that is really classed as an inconveni- 
ence. The 18th amendment is not in 
foree in the Philippine Islands which 
may offset, in the minds of some, the 
lack of up-to-date movies. Drinks cost 
about twice what they did in the U. S. 
in the pre-prohibition days. 

Every post has its officers’ club. In 
Manila is the beautiful and well ap- 
pointed Army and Navy Club, of 
which practically all officers in Manila 
are members. It is the center of social 
life among the service people in Ma- 
nila. Many officers at the posts in the 
environs of Manila use that club a 
great deal. McKinley is only a short 
drive from the city and the road is a 
good one. Accommodations for travel 
to town are also available for the Coast 
Artillerymen on Corregidor and in the 
other smaller garrisons, so all are able 
to participate in the social functions 
in Manila. 

Recreational sports are available to 
all officers and their families. Golf 
links, tennis courts, bridle paths, in 
fact the facilities for every sport to 
which the officer is accustomed, can be 
had in all the stations of the Army in 
the Philippine Islands. 


POST SCHOOLS ARE SATISFACTORY 


Schools are not very good for the 
child in the high school age. There 
are high schools in Manila, but there is 
no race distinction. For additional 
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cost, a boy or girl can be placed in a 
private school that is maintained at 
Baguio. The smaller children are ae- 
commodated by the post schools which 
are very satisfactory. Kindergartens 
are also available in Manila. 

Hospitalization is as good as in the 
United States at the larger garrisons. 

Military work usually ceases at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, excepting for 
the oceasional court and incidental 
work. The afternoons are siesta times, 
which for many appear necessary in 
order to withstand well the rigors of 
the climate. Soldiers do not often work 
in the afternoons; any fatigue work 
that is done at that time of day is 
usually done by punishment squads. 
The companies hire their kitchen po- 
lice, shoe shiners, and other laborers 
for menial tasks. 

Maneuvers are held once a year, in 
the spring of the year, lasting about 
two weeks. These exercises are very 
instructive and interesting, and incon- 
venient only when the weather happens 
to be abnormal. 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
tour of duty in the Philippines is the 
opportunity to see the Orient. Most 
officers take a trip to China and Japan 
during their two-year stay, and many 
complete their travels by returning 
home by way of Suez. 

That tours of duty in the Philip- 
pines are most popular with the officer 
is indicated by the large percentage of 
those who apply for extension of their 
tours from two years to three years. 
The life is agreeable, the climate not 
disagreeable; the opportunities for 
travel are exceptional. The memories 
of the pleasant tour of duty are never 
effaceable. 
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This Issue 
E hope to have contributed 






with this issue of the Inran- 
TRY JOURNAL a compendium 
of useful and _ interesting  infor- 
mation on the Army service in the 
Philippine Islands. This is the third 
number of this nature that we have 
published, the two previous ones 
of similar content having been the 
Hawaiian number and the Panama 
number. We have, therefore, covered 
the three important areas of foreign 
service with a complete volume devoted 
to each, and besides have published 
separate articles on the stations with 
only comparatively small garrisons. 

In publishing this issue we have, 
necessarily, been obliged to omit 
articles of professional discussion, and 
have curtailed the customary depart- 
ments, but we hope the action is uni- 
versally satisfactory to our readers. If 
we meet with as favorable reaction with 
this number as we have with the pre- 
vious special issues we will feel amply 
repaid for our efforts. 


® 


The Last Days of Congress 

PIECE of unfinished business 
that may affect seriously the 
i strength of the Army between 
now and July first, was filed away 
when the Senate failed to pass the see- 
ond deficiency bill. It is understood 
that a legal method out of the dilemma 
is about to be found, however, thus pre- 
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venting the discharge of 31,000 men 
before July 1. An alternative out of the 
difficulty would be to induce some p)h)'| 
anthropist to advance the money in thie 
anticipation of his being reimbursed |), 
action of the next Congress, similar to 
the action in 1877 when the Army ap- 
propriation bill failed in passing. 

This bill was also to provide certain 
funds for the housing program, ut 
the delay in construction will not be 
as great as was first believed. How- 
ever, the barracks of the 16th Infantry 
at Fort Jay, N. Y., and some for thie 
Air Corps will not be begun as was 
hoped for, and which would have been 
possible on July 1 had the bill not 
failed. 

The Wadsworth promotion bill, 
which passed the Senate, died in the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
Plans are now being discussed to have 
a joint committee of the House consider 
the promotion problems of the Army, 
Navy and the Marine Corps as one 
problem for solution. The personne! 
problems of the three services are so 
different that any satisfactory plan of 
promotion of universal application 
would likely be impossible. The Wads- 
worth bill has its critics, many of 
whom are intent upon revising the 
present promotion list, but the bill cer- 
tainly contains a minimum of provis- 
ions that would operate to any officer's 
disadvantage. The authority given 
the board of general officers to recom. 
mend for retirement any officer of over 
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thirty years’ service, is the most dras- 
provision. Every other feature 
would operate to the benefit of the per- 
sonnel. If it aceomplished nothing 
else, that proviso that would promote 
second lieutenants after three years’ 
commissioned service, thereby alleviat- 
iug to a certain extent the condition 
of their imadequate pay, would be 
worth while. Maybe by next winter 
somebody will devise a better plan 
than the Senate committee’s proposal. 
At least everybody will have an oppor- 

tunity of thinking it over. 

® 
Our Thanks Are Due 

HIS special number of the 
‘a INFANTRY JOURNAL, devoted 
largely to topies related to 
Army service in the Philippine Islands, 
has been made possible through the aid 
afforded us by the Commander of the 
Philippine Department, Maj. Gen. 
Fred W. Sladen, the officers of his staff, 
the commanders of the units in the 
islands, and others who have contrib- 
uted articles. The commander of the 
Philippine Division, Maj. Gen. William 
Weigel, and the commander of the 23d 
Infantry Brigade, Brig. Gen. T. Q. 
Donaldson, both of whom will have 
terminated their foreign duty by the 





messes. 





time this issue appears, have given un- 
stinted support to the project. 

The credit for collecting the major 
portion of the articles and for obtain- 
ing the advertising is due Ist Lieut. 
Elam 8. Stewart, Infantry. The task 
was no easy one and he has done it un- 
der considerable difficulties. 

The front cover is the work of Mrs. 
H. C. Jewett. Mrs. Jewett is at pres- 
ent in the islands where Colonel Jewett 
is the Department Engineer. 

To these, and to the authors of the 
articles, the INFANTRY JOURNAL ex- 
tends its hearty thanks for their fine 
cooperation. We believe they have 


rendered a distinct service to the Army 
in aiding us in the publication of this 
issue. 


® 
The Advertiser 

HE advertisers who have con- 
tributed so materially to the 
me Success of the issue are vouched 
for as reliable and reputable firms in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Without their cooperation we could 
not have produced this number, and 
therefore we urge that Army folks in 


the islands let these firms supply their 
needs. 


D 


Increase in Army Ration 

The Army’s ration will be reconstituted on July 
1, and at present prices, will cost about 50 cents. 
The necessity for enacting the new law, which had 
been fostered by Representative James, of Michigan, 
and which had passed the House, was made unnec- 
sary by the President’s executive order. 
ration will be a great help to the company com- 
manders in solving the problem of providing good 
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ITH the signing of the War De- 

partment Appropriation Bill by 
the President, the National Matches 
for 1927 are now assured. The In- 
fantry’s team for the 1927 match will 
be captained by Lieut. Col. K. T. 
Smith, Inf., now on duty at the Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

A nucleus for the Infantry team, 
composed of four men, has been under 
training for some time under the di- 
rection of Lieut. Col. Harris Pendle- 
ton, Jr., Inf. Orders were issued re- 
cently to augment this nucleus by 12 
additional men*from regiments. The 
purpose of providing this nucleus is to 
develop further a selected group of 
competition shots, preparatory to the 
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tryouts for the Infantry team. A very 
complete course of instruction has been 
prescribed and these men will be care- 
fully coached as prospective members 
of the team. It is expected that officer 
candidates on duty and attending the 
Infantry School will be permitted to 
take advantage of the instruction dur- 
ing spare hours. 

The tryouts for the Infantry team 
will probably take place at Camp Perry 
prior to the National Matches, and 
about 40 officers and men will be 
ordered to Camp Perry to try out for 
the team. Infantry commanders can 
assist materially in bringing out a win- 
ning team by further developing the 
good competition shots in their organi- 
zations for the tryouts. 





Functions of the Infantry Board 


ROM occasional inquiries received 

in the office of the Chief of Infan- 
try, it appears that the status and the 
functions of the Infantry Board are 
not thoroughly understood. In order 
that its importance with relation to the 
Infantry may be fully realized, a short 
statement of the board’s history, status 
and functions is here given. 

The Infantry Board was established 
in 1919, to consider such projects as 
were referred to it by the War Depart- 
ment, and to originate and submit to 
the War Department recommendations 
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looking to the improvement of the In- 
fantry branch. The creation of this 
board antedated the establishment of 
the office of the Chief of Infantry and 
was the first attempt to create a perma- 
nent Infantry agency for considering 
matters affecting the efficiency of the 
Infantry. Prior to the establishment 
of the Infantry Board, matters affect- 
ing the Infantry were investigated by 
the War Department, or by boards ap- 
pointed for a particular project. The 
Infantry Board, prior to establishment 
of the Chief of Infantry’s office, 
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jthough separate and distinct from 
he school, submitted all correspon- 
lence through the Commandant, In- 
fantry School, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating its work with the teachings 
of that institution. After the estab- 
lishment of the Chief of Infantry’s 
office in 1920, the Infantry Board be- 
eame a branch of that office. Its mis- 
sion at that time prescribed, i. e., ‘‘to 
consider such subjects as may be re- 
ferred to it by the Chief of Infantry, 
and to originate and submit to the 
Chief of Infantry recommendations 
looking to the improvement of the In- 
fantry,’’ has not since been changed. 
Correspondence is now direct with the 
Chief of Infantry’s office. The Infan- 
try Board and the Infantry School are 
independent of each other, the former 
a branch of the office of the Chief of 
Infantry, and the latter an agency 
under the direct control of the Chief 
of Infantry. 


COMPOSITION OF BOARD 


The Infantry Board is composed of 
the Commandant, the Infantry School, 
the Assistant Commandant, an Ord- 
nance officer (when matters relative to 
Ordnance are being considered), and 
not less than three nor more than five 
officers to be designated by the Chief 
of Infantry. The first three mentioned 
members are not, strictly speaking, 
working members of the board. The 
working personnel of the board there- 
fore comprises a maximum of five mem- 
hers and a minimum of three members. 
The Commanding Officer, 29th Infan- 
try, and the officer in charge of the 
Department of Experiment, the In- 
fantry School, attend all formal meet- 
ings and are considered ex-officio mem- 
bers of the board. 


The activities of the Infantry Board 
are many and varied and cover every 
conceivable angle of Infantry endeavor. 
Since the World War, practically every 
item of arms, equipment and clothing 
has been tested for improvement, by 
this board, and all of the Infantry 
training regulations have been com- 
piled under its supervision. Numerous 
interpretations as to the correct 
thought in tactical principles have been 
recommended by the Infantry Board. 

The work of the board ean be briefly 
classified under the following heads: 

a. Infantry matériel (includes equip- 
ment and clothing common to all 
arms). 

b. Infantry training and tacties. 

c. Miscellaneous (includes Infantry 
organization). 

All matters affecting the Infantry 
which require experimentation or ex- 
tended study are forwarded by the 
Chief of Infantry to the Infantry 
Board. After due deliberation, based 
on extensive test and study, recommen- 
dations are submitted by the board for 
final decision by the Chief of Infantry. 


PROCEDURE OF TESTS 


The magnitude of the work required 
of the Infantry Board makes it neces- 
sary that other agencies assist. The 
board was located at Fort Benning 
primarily for the purpose of placing 
it where the expert opinions of the 
members of the instructional staff could 
be obtained and where demonstration 
troops were available for experimental 
purposes. When a project is received, 
a preliminary survey is made by a 
member of the board and a plan of 
action is evolved. If the project neces- 
sitates test, the assistance of the De- 
partment of Experiment, an agency of 
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the Infantry School, is obtained. If 
the project concerns organization, 
training or tacties, the assistance of 
the appropriate department of the In- 
fantry School is sought, and if troops 
are needed in the solution of the re- 
quirements, the assistance of the 29th 
Infantry, or other demonstration or- 
ganization, is obtained. During the 
progress of the test or study, a member 
of the Infantry Board is present and 
is thus later able to supplement with 
first-hand data the report received by 
the Infantry Board upon the conclu- 
sion of the test or study. Formal meet- 
ings of the entire board are held each 
Tuesday and during these meetings 
final action is taken on all work com- 
pleted during the week. Reports con- 
taining the scope, nature and results 
of the tests and studies are prepared 
and submitted, together with the 
board’s recommendations, to the Chief 
of Infantry. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 


In order to give an idea of the com- 
plex nature of the work performed by 
the Infantry Board and to allow the 
reader to judge the broad scope of the 
subjects which it must consider, a brief 
résumé of the work accomplished dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1926 is given below: 

Arms and Equipment — Seventy- 
eight projects were completed, among 
which the following are representa- 
tive: 

Ammunition, tracer, cal. 30 

Ammunition, armor piercing, cal. 30 

Ammunition, tracer, cal. 45 

Belts for enlisted men 

Blankets 

Combined hand and rifle grenades 


Cross-country cars 
Carts, wire reel — 


Helmets 

Leggins 

75-mm. mortar 

Pack saddle 

Rain coats 

Rifles, cal. 30, semi-automatic 
Smoke grenades 

Spark arrestors 

Tables, mess 

Target cloth 

Smoke shells for 75-mm. mortar 


























Training Regulations — Thirty-eight 
different projects considered and re 
ported upon. These included drafts 
of training regulations, revisions. 
changes and interpretations. 

Miscellaneous—Forty projects com 
pleted, including: 

Antiaircraft firing 

Automatic rifle course 

Basie course for officers 

Care and cleaning of Infantry weapons 

Construction of small bore rifle ranges 

Display of organizational equipment 

Skirmish fire 

Strategy and tactics of small wars 

The advantages of having an Infan- 
try Board are manifold. It provides 
an agency through which all projects, 
regardless of their origin, pass and are 
thoroughly studied and tested. The 
previous method of study and test by 
the supplying agency, and the later 
service test by designated Infantry or- 
ganizations, assuming the thoroughness 
of study and test to be equal to the 
present method, lacked the cohesion 
and centralization that at present exists 
by having one agency conduct all tests 
and studies on all Infantry projects. 
The establishment of the Infantry 
Board was the second of three great 
steps which have so greatly contributed 
to the modernization of American In- 
fantry. The first and third steps were 
the establishment of the Infantry 
School and the Chief of Infantry’s 
office. 
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Target Practice for Calendar Year 1926 


The regular season’s combined target records for the rifle, machine gun, 
‘7-mm. and 3-inch trench mortar for the calendar year 1926 are now complete 
id are quoted below: 
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Percentage 
who 
completed Percentage 
the uali, 
No. of course on 
No.of menwho based on Number of men who Average the No. 
menon completed the No. qualified score who 
rolls of the on the per completed 
the Regt. course rolls Exp. 1Cl. 2Cl. Tot. man the course 
> Shee be sd caswok 149 112 75.17 7 25 e 112 $11.19 106. 
b shee eee AS pe wre 6 186 164 88.20 3 15 138 156 288.2 95.25 
b ached eeweieeserk tse 170 152 89.5 0 7 120 127 265.8 83.55 
otis vaceee swe 186 167 89. 54 60 53 167 384.11 100. 
émitdhhe hain 0090 eoteooe 166 145 88.5 a 19 111 138 289.37 95.17 
Ra Tene. eee eee ee 220 181 96.7 1 21 153 175 «6282.4 96.7 
dbs Sede eels ton év-ees 166 138 83.1 47 59 32 188 346.10 100. 
+id RMSE bavenuges tes 163 147 90.2 46 23 78 147 «335.71 100. 
a a ere 151 198 71.52 0 5 100 105 278.15 97.22 
aaah eheeuth sen 177 152 85.76 1 15 129 145 288.53 95.39 
sa Vie ube Se ehoesdee-ce 187 161 86.09 11 Ag 101 160 313.06 99.37 
_— ee = 
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TARGET PRACTICE FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1926—(Continued) 
; Percentage 
! who 
: completed Percentave 
; a the qualified 
. oa No. of course based 7. 
: No.of menwho based on Number of men who Average the No. 
menon completed the No. qualified score who 
: Inf. rolls of the on the per complete. 
: Regt. the Regt. course rolls Exp. 1Cl. 2Cl. Tot. man the course 
} Ce Mitt cob ski ockpads ust 140 118 84.21 5 28 78 111 =296.45 94. 
i OTTO TT et 149 133 92.49 0 10 113 123 272.03 92.49 
: Maida ds cosetevseuusens 199 165 82.9 7 33 125 165 $11.1 100. 
: ES eek) 0 6800-0 edeween<ens 147 132 89.73 il 81 90 132 316.91 100. 
Dy Miwtéved i veuedesevecas 194 161 82.98 3 25 119 147 272.380 91.92 
NEG SCG ath bd 0 ~keun eS 142 102 71.85 4 17 80 101 295.63 99.019 
; ST Gia lke xewe ee ddeavewen 212 118 55.66 18 42 58 118 $24.17 100. 
Perey eer se 215 169 78.6 22 83 64 169 285.35 100. 
; 3 i, nlvéanesd cdusseaeewads 164 138 84.14 2 9 118 129 280.8 92.8 
: BE wed benanacideeccsnaveas 220 173 78.6 120 42 il 173 332.35 100. 
: i 25546 swunsseaerenenses 184 137 75. 4 20 113 137 301.89 100. 
DES otra rd Gobaaeseveceaws 158 94 60.79 0 4 RQ 92 275. 96.80 
Bs) SF avexes osecauageensece 116 112 96.5 1 4 100 105 277.77 93.75 
SA wihaee os caqoahd scatters 176 166 95. 29 49 78 166 327.60 109. 
i “cs ge cebectapaendenees 192 151 78.65 ti) 2 190 102 238.46 67.55 
i Se 214 203 94.89 118 67 18 2038 359.93 100. 
D, -w ends ceteevecsedeupeee 143 126 88.11 43 44 38 125 342.52 99.2 
) i <a des saeekes® onawees 274 226 82.5 2 15 201 218 275.79 96.46 
& Ds tibens Ver vereanwbea seen 129 108 83.70 78 30 0 108 337.2 100. 
: Sh sche vstecehentiekesece 223 182 81.1 54 75 53 182 381. 100. 
’ 0 erry ety ek 208 184 88.4 24 63 96 183 324.55 99.46 
Ph ntbektadeaepenksnenn ss 141 129 91.49 0 0 90 90 236. 69.76 
Gn 606 66 Aivecrceveoagas ee 215 186 86.51 100 72 14 186 323.38 100. 
i nh khen dan diaede CAA eos 4 114 96 84.22 3 14 12 89 287.60 92.70 
r GEG 0040406645 t4ded On teere 216 198 91.2 51 85 62 198 340.37 199. 
; s RS SIE eer ae ERS 9 ER 217 210 96.7 36 15 92 203 «295. 97. 
a I res ae sO 220 213 96.8 74 76 63 218 321.02 190. 
| 2 a Sy eee 188 167 88.8 3 38 125 166 307. 99.40 
i ST eee 7031 5924 1000 5704 
Average. ....cecccecceces 84.25 302.86 96.26 


if 37-MM. AND 3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR 

















2 Re Hy eee 12 12 100 9 1 2 12 100 
a ER aa Se 15 15 100 7 8 0 15 100 
. BTR. 2c eben deaies 12 12 100 2 8 2 12 100 
ao Ry Fale isecavs<Useusstavss 18 17 95 9 8 0 17 100 
e Ne er acd «gw ae AES ne 18 16 88.8 9 4 3 16 100 
y | 6th 16 16 100 4 1 11 16 100 
16 84.2 7 3 6 _ ry 100 
14 100 11 2 1 14 100 
13 92 4 ~ 1 a tees 92.30 
14 93.3 4 6 3 13 92.86 
18 94.7 16 2 0 18 100 
16 100 12 4 0 16 100 
11 100 5 2 4 11 100 
18 94.7 2 6 10 18 100 
19 100 18 0 1 19 100 
8 100 3 5 0 8 100 
12 100 6 4 2 12 100 
4 26.67 2 2 0 iis 100 
138 68 12 1 0 13 100 
14 100 6 6 2 BR Sass, 109 
18 94.738 18 5 0 18 100 
16 94 8 5 3 16 100 
9 90 3 6 0 9 100 
19 100 10 9 0 19 100 
19 100 10 4 4 18 80 
18 100 10 7 1 | es 109 
12 100 10 2 0 12 100 
91 100 17 59 15 91 100 
13 100 4 5 4 18 100 
17 100 e 1 17 100 
18 94.7 ee, 5 18 100 
7 100 2 2 2 6 85.7 
17 89.47 5 10 2 17 100 
11 91.80 0 - 2 10 90.9 
18 94.7 10 - 0 18 100 
19 100 .: 2 i 19 100 
19 100 4 8 7 19 100 
17 94.4 $s 10 4 17 100 
Bn cicbinatt cated — 7 255 622 
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ANALYSIS OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


The following analysis for rifle practice of the two calendar years, 1925 
and 1926, shows that a noticeably greater percentage of the men borne on the 
rolls fired during the 1926 regular season than during the 1925 regular season, 
an improvement which is commended by the Chief of Infantry. The general 
pereentage qualified in 1926 also shows a healthy improvement. The average 
score per man for 1926 was less than for 1925, 


Percentage Percentage 
who completed qualified based 
No. of men who course based Average on No. who 
Vo. of men completed on the No. Total score completed 
on rolls course on rolls qualified per man course 
1925— 
29,822 22,209 74.2 20,171 277 90.8 
1926-—— 
27,341 22,260 81.4 20,270 274.38 91.6 


ANALYSIS OF MACHINE GUN PRACTICE 


For the machine gun the following analysis of the combined records of the 
years 1925 and 1926 shows that 2 per cent more of the machine gunners on the 
rolls completed the course. The percentage qualified based on the number who 
completed the course, as well as the average score per man, was less for the 
calendar year 1926. 


Percentage Percentage 
who completed qualified based 
No, of men who course based Average on No. who 
No. of men completed on the No. Total score completed 
on rolis course on rolls qualified per man course 
1925— 
7,250 5,965 82.3 5,783 309 97. 
1926— 
7,031 5.924 84.25 5,704 302.86 96.27 


THE 37-MM. AND 3-INCH MORTAR 


For the 37-mm. gun and the 3-inch trench mortar the following analysis 
shows that both the percentage of men firing based on the number on the rolls 
and the percentage qualified based on the number who completed the course for 
1926 were increased : 


Percentage Percentage 
who completed qualified based 
No. of men who course based on No. who 
No. of men completed on the No. Total completed 
on rolls course on rolls qualified course 
1925— 
809 654 80.8 646 98.7 
1926— 
721 627 86.9 622 99.2 


The general improvement in the use of Infantry arms and the uniform ex- 
cellence of the records indicate that the handicap of reduced ammunition allow- 
ances has to a large extent been overcome. The Chief of Infantry considers 
that great credit is due Infantry commanders in maintaining and in generally 
increasing efficiency in target work. He believes that the marked success at- 
tained results from the increased attention paid to the preliminary exercises 
and expects, since this principle is now better understood, that further increased 
proficiency will be attained during target year 1927. 
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The Readiness for Field Service 


WO minutes and 51 sece- 
y iSaest This is the time 
that it required to mobilize a 
company of the 45th Infan- 
try, P. S., for active field 
service in a test recently con- 
ducted by Col. Earl W. Tan- 
ner, the regimental comman- 
der, at Fort William MeKin- 


ley, P. I. In this time the 
ration and baggage wagon 
was loaded with the pre- 


scribed field equipment and 
the company was formed and 
moved off equipped with the 
full pack. 

The test was conducted in 
this way: The company was 
formed without 
equipment in front of_ bar- 
racks; at the command, “‘ Pre. 
part for field service, Move,’’ 
each man went to the squad 
room, obtained his pack—which is al- 
ways kept rolled up for immediate use 
—and his rifle, and fell in; in the 
meantime, one squad reported to the 
supply sergeant in his store room and 
carried out the equipment and loaded 
the wagon. 

The preliminary arrangements made 
prior to the test were these: The type- 
writer of the supply sergeant was 
placed in the proper box; the field desk 
was placed in the store room; the three 
days’ reserve ration was transferred 
from the ration store room to the ra- 
tion box; the wagon was spotted in 
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arms or 





The “A” War Set of Company Field Equipment 


Section of supply sergeant’s store room of 
Company F, 45th Inf. (P. S.) 


front of the store room, and each m 
had filled his canteen. 

The loading of the wagon in ow 
minute and 40 seconds is possible onl) 
because of a perfect system. As will 
be noted from the picture of this page, 
boxes have been prepared for all the 
equipment. In the construction of thi 
boxes the inside dimensions of the 
wagon had been carefully considered 
so that when packed there is no lost 
space. The wagon is packed with the 
equipment least likely to be used being 
placed in the forward portion of the 
wagon. 
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Book Reviews 


NAPOLEON, THE MAN or Destiny,’’ 

)) Emil Ludwig, written in 1925, was 
translated into English by Eden and 
Cedar Pane and published by Boni and 
Liveright in December, 1926. The 
third printing was necessary in Janu- 
ary, 1927, to meet the demand for this 
latest book of the noted dramatist and 
biographer. The book’s purpose is to 
unfold the secret motives that impelled 
Napoleon and explain his successes and 
failures. The book makes a special ap- 
peal to the general reader, yet the 
strictest attention is paid by the au- 
thor to historical facts. For the stu- 
dent of Napoleon as a soldier the book 
provides a human aspect that is valu- 
able to a full appreciation of his 
genius. (707 pages; price, $3.00.) 

‘Air Service, A. E. F.,’’ by H. A. 
Toulmin, Jr., formerly Air Service, A. 
E. F., and ehief of the coordination 
staff of the Air Service, is a large 
volume dealing with the problems of 
the Air Service in 1918. The author 
was in a position to know the difficul- 
ties of carrying out the enormous ex- 
pansion direeted for our Air Service 
during the war, and he explains in de- 
tail how the organization was effected 
for putting the plans into effect. As 
we know, the time element for prepara- 
tion was not realized by those who 
would have filled the air with fighting 
planes manned by fighting men by the- 
mere appropriation of money. The 
author adds to the. proof that adequate 
preparedness is essential for times of 
peace if the Army is to meet any foe 
with advantage.—(Van Nostrand; 388 
pages; price $6.00.) 

‘THe War Diary ofr THE EMPEROR 
FrepericK III, 1870-1871,’ translated 
and Edited by A. R. Allinson, M. A., 


contains the personal experiences of the 
crown prince of Prussia, Frederick 
William, during the Franco-Prussian 
War, written in diary form. This 
diary was kept safely concealed, a part 
of the time in England, according to 
the wishes of the writer, and was not 
to be published until 1922. Extracts, 
published after the Emperor’s death in 
1888, contained passages which illustra- 
ted his differences with Bismarck dur- 
ing the war of 1870, leading to a 
very unseemly dispute. The present 
volume is a valuable and fascinating 
contribution to the knowledge of a mo- 
mentous period of history as mirrored 
in the mind of an eye witness who was 
in a position to judge events accurately 
and dispassionately from the inside. 
(Stokes; 355 pages; price, $3.50.) 

**SoLDIERS AND STATESMEN; 1914- 
1918,’’ by Sir William Robertson, as 
reviewed in the February number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, is available in 
two volumes, from the press of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. (Price, $12.00.) 

‘‘STATESMANSHIP OR War’’ will be 
the title of a book by Brig. Gen. John 
MeA. Palmer, to appear about May 
20. The price is understood to be 
$4.50. An order placed with the Book 
Department, Infantry Association, will 
insure you of one of the first copies. 
Our readers are reminded that our 
Book Department can procure any 
book in print. Order from us. We 
need the business. 


® 


Comments on Article 


O the Editor: 

I have just finished reading the 
article entitled, ‘‘Bayonet Combat 
Training,’’ by Lieut. William Triplett, 
in the February issue of the INFANTRY 
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JOURNAL. This is the finest presenta- 
tion of this subject I have ever encoun- 
tered, and the recommendations made 
by Lieutenant Triplett are both logical 
and convincing. I am only too glad to 
endorse any efforts which may be made 
to have his recommendations embodied 
in training regulations. 
GeorcE L. Buss, 
Major, 71st Inf., N. Y. N. G. 


® 


Membership in the Association 


URING the past thirty days more 
than 90 officers of the Infantry 
Reserve have been enrolled as new 
members of the Infantry Association. 
They have been convinced that they 
can keep in touch with the progress of 
the Infantry thought by reading the 
journal of the Infantry. 

Many National Guard officers have 
likewise become members, and the As- 
sociation is indebted to the following 
for a part of the increment to our mem- 
bership durng the past month: 


Lieut. Col. gs . Corey, instructor, 
Pennsylvania, N. G., 8. . 

Capt. Mose K. Pigman, instructor, Illi- 

is N. G., 2. 
Conk, B. H. Hensley, instructor, Ken- 
tucky N. G., 2. : 

Capt. F. H. Enckhausen, instructor, 
Illinois “"N. G., 2. ; 

Maj. G. W. Whiting, instructor, 96th 
Division, 2. 

Capt. J. E. Bechtold, instructor, Colo- 
rado N. G., 1. 

Capt. H. G. Fry, instructor, Maryland 


. G., 1. 

Capt. Sterling A. Wood, instructor, Ala- 
bama, N. G., 1. 
Col. Joseph K. Nicholls, 315th Infan- 
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Lieut. Charles R. Neill, 412th Infan. 


ry, 1. 

Col. Grant M. Miles, 343d Infantry, 1. 

Among the Regular Army Infantry 
regiments, the 34th Infantry is now jy 
the 100 per cent membership class. (|. 
Thomas W. Darrah is president of the 
34th Infantry Branch of the Associ. 
ation, and Capt. Jeffry Montague is the 
secretary. 

The 3lst Infantry Branch, in the 
Philippines, reports that the arrival of 
the next mail will permit the Associ- 
ations headquarters to put the regi. 
ment in the 100 per cent class. The 
officers of the 31st Infantry Branch 
are: Col. D. G. Berry, president; 
Lieut. Col. H. Clay M. Supplee, vice 
president ; and Capt. Charles P. Lynch, 
secretary. 


® 


New Reserve Head 

HE War Department has desig. 
nated Col. David L. Stone as the 
first incumbent of the newly created 
office of executive officer, under the 
chief of staff, to handle Reserve affairs. 
Colonel Stone was relieved from the 
position of executive officer of the as- 
sistant secretary of war to take over 
the duties of the new office. Prior to 
this Colonel Stone commanded the 6th 
Infantry. Among the many responsi- 
ble positions held by him was that on 
the Interallied Rhineland Commission 
under Maj. Gen. H. T. Allen. It is 
anticipated that the new office will per- 
mit of more thorough coordination of 
matters affecting the Organized Re- 
serves. 








Bayonet Record in Fifteenth 


HE 15th Infantry in Tientsin, 
China, completed its bayonet train- 
ing during the early part of December, 
1926, and obtained the following credit- 
able showing: Regimental average 
score per man, 87.2; regimental per- 
centage qualified, 73.77. 
Company G, Capt. Frank B. Hayne, 
commanding, established a _ record 
which it is believed will travel far. 
The company qualified 98.6 per cent of 
69 men who were required to run the 
The average seore per man 
was 94 points. The average time in 
which each man ran the course was 
39.39 seconds. 
This company’s reecrd was not alto- 
gether a surprise to the other com- 
panies of the 15th Infantry, as it has 
in the past repeatedly distinguished it- 
self as an athletic company. Last year 
it won the regimental strength test. 
® 

Pistol Championship 
= N a preliminary bulletin issued by 
the American Rifle Association on 
t. the result of the Infantry pistol team 
competition for the year 1926, in which 
of there were 31 entries, the following is 
the standing of the first five teams, with 
five reports still to be received : 
lst—Headquarters Co., 8th Infan- 
try, 92.02 per cent. 
2d—Company A, 
91.57 per cent. 
5d—Company H, 25th Infantry, 
‘1.18 per cent. 
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4th—Company H, 
90.96 per cent. 

5th—Headquarters Co., 7th Infan- 
try, 90.86 per cent. 


42d Infantry, 


The conditions of the contest pro- 
vided that each company be repre- 
sented by a team of five men, and the 
course fired was the 
course dismounted. 


® 


regular pistol 


Organize a Rifle Association 


S the 1927 shooting season ap- 
proaches, plans by the 8th Infan- 
try are under way at Fort Screven, 
Ga., to make the coming year the best 
ever. Try-outs for the team to repre- 
sent the United States in the Interna- 
_tional Matches in Switzerland are to be 
held; an 8th Infantry rifle team is be- 
ing prepared for the National Matches 
in August, and arrangements are being 
considered for the Savannah Rifle Club 
to practice at Fort Sereven. As a pre- 
liminary step to the whole shooting 
campaign, there has been formed the 
‘*Fort Sereven Rifle Association.’’ Its 
purpose is to promote and encourage 
competition in the use of small arms. 
The new association has elected to hon- 
orary membership all Savannahians 
and citizens of neighboring cities, who 
assisted in making a success of Iast 
year’s Southeastern Rifle and Pistol 
Competition held under the auspices 
of the 8th Infantry, and who aided in 
sending the regimental team to the Sea 
Girt, N. J., matches last fall. 
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Infantry Horsemen 


HE polo enthusiasts of the Infan- 

try will be interested in the an- 
nouncement by General Summerall 
that he is strongly in favor of polo 
being played in the Army and that he 
will give it his whole support. He has 
stated that in defending the titles held 
by the Army in polo, no half-way 
measures would be tolerated. 

The 10th Infantry’s polo team de- 
feated the Cornwell officers’ team at 
the Cincinnati riding club on February 
13 by the seore of 141, to 11, after giv- 
ing the visitors a three goal handicap. 
Capt. M. E. Halloran of the 10th and 
Major Anderson of Cornell were the 
high scorers. Capt. R. O. Baldwin 
played an excellent game at back. 

The 9th Infantry held a very suecess- 
ful horse show and gymkhana at Fort 
Sam Houston on February 23, under 
the direction of the 9th Infantry polo 
elub. Capt. H. K. Coulter won most 
of the ribbons in the officers’ events. 


In the 4th Brigade competition for 


the horsemanship trophy of the Ameri- | 


ean Remount Association, the Ist In- 

fantry won the first four places: Ist, 

Company M; 2d,Hars. Co. ; 3d, Service 

Co.; and 4th, Companies D and FHI tied. 
® 


An Outstanding Shooting Company 


N the target season of 1926 there 

were a number of organizations with 
outstanding records. Many improved 
their percentages in 1926 over those of 
1925, despite the fact that the allow- 
ance of ammunition for target practice 
was reduced. 

An outstanding shooting company, 
is Company F, 7th Infantry, stationed 
at Chilkoot Barracks, Alaska. This 



























company has led the regiment for the 
1925 and 1926 seasons, qualifying 100 
per cent. The average score was «on. 
siderably improved over the 1925 
record, from 297.75 to 301.33. Of the 
enrollment of 76 men, 71 fired the 
course in the spring season, qualifying 
46 per cent experts, 38 per cent sharp. 
shooters and only 18 per cent marks. 
men. The fact that the company had 
a 50 per cent of turnover in personne] 
between the two seasons is indicative 
of a splendid system of application of 
the principles of teaching the subject. 

The company stands high in small- 
bore shooting, having been second in 
the N. R. A. military team mateh of 
1926. Capt. Harry Curry commands 
the company. 


® 


Small Bore Matches 


HE preliminary reports received 
by the 7th Infantry, which con- 
ducted a small-bore rifle telegraphic 
competition in which nineteen organi- 
zations entered, show the following 
scores : 


7th Infantry ................ 3747 
4th Infantry . 3738 
2d Bn., 7th Inf., ‘less Hars. 

and Co. G.... 3705 
11th Infantry ~ Ae ... 8676 
24th Infantry ......... 3669 
os SS YO ae 3654 
3d Infantry . ‘oN a . 8632 
1st Bn., 25th Inf... wee 9619 
22d Infantry .. Ore | 
38th Infantry .. whe RE 3550 
et I oa. 3545 
26th Infantry 3517 
2 Sere 
20th Infantry 
fea 
2d Infantry 
25th Infantry ......... 
28th Infantry 





23d ihe” (not reported). 


The matter of trophies for this match 
is still under consideration, 
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infantry Athletic Champions 


ILE 23d Infantry’s basketball team 
Tee the 2d Division championship 
by winning 15 games out of 16. The 2d 
Engineer team was second with 14-2, 
and the Ist and 9th Infantry regiments 
vere third and fourth respectively. 

The 28th Infantry’s combination 
won the Northern District Champion- 
ship of the Second Corps Area. Gold 
basketballs, the gift of the regiment, 
for its vietory were presented the mem- 
bers of the team. 

The regimental championship of the 
“9th Infantry was won by the team of 
Company E_ following an_ exciting 
series. 

The athletic trophy for general ex- 
cellence in the 3d Infantry for 1926 
was awarded to Company M. 

The 21st Infantry tied the 11th Field 
Artillery in the Hawaiian Division’s 
basketball championship. A post-sea- 
son series was played to determine the 
champions, but the result is not yet 
known. 


® 


Saves Life of Comrade 


HE ability to meet an emergency 

situation with promptness and 
nerve is one of the qualifications that 
are developed in the soldier as a result 
of his instruetion and mode of life. An 
instanee of this was recently recorded 
in the 29th Infantry, when Sgt. Ber- 
nard J. Lang, Company D, rendered 
first aid to a member of his platoon 
whose hand was blown off by the pre- 
mature explosion of a T. N. T. bomb. 
Medical officers who examined the case 
were unstinting in their praise of the 
sergeant, saying that without doubt the 


soldier’s life was saved by the proper 
method of emergency treatment given. 


® 


Guard Mounting Competition 


HE 24th Infantry recently held a 

competition between the battalions 
of the regiment in the execution of the 
ceremony of guard mounting. Tests of 
proficiency of this nature are always 
a good indication of the state of in- 
struction within the command. Excel- 
lent showings were made by the three 
contestants, and the 3d Battalion, com- 
manded by Capt. C. L. Steel, won the 
honors. First Lieut. Robb S. MacKie 
acted as adjutant, Capt. R. Q. Whitten 
as commander of the guard, Master 
Sgt. Milton A. MeCrimmon as sergeant 
major. The 2d Battalion, commanded 
by Capt. E. M. S. Steward, was 
awarded second place. 


® 


Fourth Estate Feted 


HE Presidio Officers’ Club, on 

January 31, was the scene of one of 
the most notable events in peace-time 
Army circles in recent years. The oc- 
easion which marked the beginning of 
a new era in the relations of the Army 
with the public press, was the honor- 
ing of the members of the newspaper 
profession in and around San Fran- 
cisco at a luncheon arranged by Col. 
Frank C. Bolles, commander of the 
30th Infantry and the Presidio. 

Among the one hundred and fifty 
guests were many notables of the news- 
paper world and the military profes- 
sion. 

The luncheon followed a golf tour- 
nament of the San Francisco Press 
Club which was played on the Presidio 
links. 
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New Regulations on Officers’ Pay 


LL officers in the National Guard 
A classed as ‘‘officers not belong- 
ing to organizations’’ will be greatly 
benefited by the regulations effective 
April 1, 1927, governing the require- 
ments for armory drill pay. The offi- 
cers in the class mentioned are general 
and field officers, and captains and 
lieutenants not belonging to companies. 
For years the regulations which con- 
trolled their armory drill pay have 
eaused no end of trouble. 


Heretofore, these officers could 
qualify for pay in but one of two 
ways: by attending assemblies for drill 
or, if they did not reside at the station 
of their command, or by taking corre- 
spondence courses, The-Militia Bureau 
has just issued Cireular No. 5, which 
rescinds the above mentioned para- 
graphs and substitutes therefor the 
following, which will appear later in 
the printed pamphlets, National Guard 
Regulations 45 and National Guard 
Regulations 58: 


Paragraph 21, NGR 45: Appropri- 
ate Duties for Officers Not Belong- 
ing to Organizations.—‘‘ Appropriate 
duties’ referred to in Section 109, 
National Defense Act, for general and 
field officers, and eaptains and lieu- 
tenants not belonging to companies, 
are those various military duties pre- 
seribed by law and regulations, and 
those assigned from time to time by 
proper military authority. While the 
appropriate duties of general and field 
officers, and captains and lieutenants 
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not belonging to companies, shoul 
ordinarily pertain to the officer’s grade. 
branch or assignment, attendance at 
the assemblies of line companies, or 
other organizations, for participation 
in training or imparting special! in 
structions tends to add to the military 
knowledge of such officers, and where 
the assignment of such duties is author 
ized by proper military authority, the 
duties so assigned may be considered 
appropriate duties within the meaning 
of the laws and regulations. The ag- 
gregate of these appropriate duties for 
any given period of time will be com- 
mensurate with those training duties 
required by law for officers belonging 
to companies. They are exclusive of 
the ‘Administrative functions’ specifi- 
cally referred to in Section 109, Na- 
tional Defense Act, and set forth in 
paragraph 67 herein. 

Paragraph 8, NGR 58: Officers 
Above the Grade of Captain.—For 
satisfactory performance of his appro- 
priate duties, as defined in Par. 21, 
NGR 45, and evidenced by the author- 
ized certificate on a pay roll (see NGR 
59) each officer above the grade oi 
captain, in armory pay status, shall re- 
ceive armory drill pay at the rate o! 
$500.00 per year, computed on the 
basis of one-twelfth annual pay per 
month. 

Paragraph 9, NGR 58: Officers Be- 
low the Grade of Major Not Belong- 
ing to Organizations.—For satisfactory 
performance of his appropriate duties, 
as defined in Par. 21, NGR 45, and evi- 
denced by the authorized certificate on 
a pay roll (see NGR 59) each officer 
below the grade of major, not belong- 
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ing to an organization, in armory drill 
pay status, shall receive armory drill 
pay at the rate per month of four- 
thirtieths of the monthly base pay of 
his grade stated in paragraph 4 above. 

It will be seen at once that the pro- 
visions of the first quoted paragraph 
are far more liberal than the old regu- 
lations. Seetion 109 of the National 
Defense Act authorizes payment to the 
class of officers mentioned ‘‘for the 
satisfactory performance of their ap- 
propriate duties,’ leaving it to regu- 
lations to define those duties. Realiz- 
ing that there are many duties which 
must be performed by National Guard 
officers which are not necessarily ‘‘ drill 
duties’? and yet are ‘‘appropriate’’ 
and should qualify the officers for pay, 
the new regulations permit the proper 
military authorities to specifically or- 
der those duties in each ease. 

This liberal construction will permit 
medical officers to be paid for conduct- 
ing physieal examinations, administer- 
ing innoculations and vaccinations, and 
also for the attendance at drills of line 
organizations, when such duties are 
specifically ordered. The regulations 
imply that proper military authority, 
that is the ‘‘ecommand authority’’ 
which is charged with the training of 
officers, will use judgment in issuing 
orders for officers to qualify them for 
pay. It is not presumed, for example, 
that any regimental commander would 
consider that he had discharged his full 
responsibility towards his medical offi- 
cers if he permitted them to do nothing 
hut econduet examinations. He will re- 
alize that those officers must attend as- 
semblies whenever possible to keep in 
touch with things military, and will 
issue orders accordingly. 

The ease of medical officers is used 
here merely as an example. Each offi- 





cer will present a distinct case which 
must be left to the judgment of the 
proper military authority to handle. 
The regulation places the responsibility 
on the officers charged with training. 
If they fail in their duty the results 
will show in the decrease in efficiency 
of the officers. 


Instructors, under the paragraphs 
quoted from NGR 58, must certify as 
to the satisfactory performance of these 
appropriate duties. Once the duty has 
been determined to have been ‘‘appro- 
priate’’ under Par. 21, NGR 45, the 
instructor must determine as to its 
satisfactory performance over any 
given period of time. If duties were 
assigned for the period of one month 
and were ‘‘satisfactorily performed’’ 
for one-half of that period the officer 
would be qualified in 50 per cent of his 
appropriate duties, and entitled to but 
50 per cent of his maximum pay. If 
the duties were performed for half a 
month but were not satisfactorily per- 
formed during even that time, the offi- 
eer would not have qualified in any of 
his duties and would therefore not be 
entitled to any pay. 

Another point to be borne in mind is 
that pay for officers below the grade of 
major not belonging to organizations 
accrue from day to day. Since the 
maximum is four-thirtieths of the base 
pay of the grade, if an officer is in an 
armory drill pay status for the entire 
month and satisfactorily performs his 
appropriate duties during that time, he 
is entitled to all of his pay. If, how- 
ever, he is in an armory drill pay 
status for but 16 days in the month, 
but satisfactorily performs his appro- 
priate duties during those 16 days he 
is entitled to sixteen-thirtieths of four- 
thirtieths of his base pay. Again, if 
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he is in an armory drill pay status for 
16 days and it is determined that he 
satisfactorily performs his appropriate 
duties during but one-half that time, 
he is entitled to but 50 per cent of six- 
teen-thirtieths of four-thirtieths of his 
base pay. 

Some confusion may result from the 
application of these new regulations, 
but they have been framed with the 


view to liberalizing the requirements 
for a class of officers which heretofore 
has been under a severe handicap. 
Months of study were given by officers 
in the Militia Bureau and on the War 
Department General Staff to reach 
conclusion which would be fair to 
everyone concerned. It is believed that 
experience will prove that the new reg 
ulations meet all situations. 





The Care of Government Property 


HE Chief of the Militia Bureau, 

Maj. Gen. C. C. Hammond, re- 
cently sent out a letter to responsible 
officers in the various States on the 
necessity for the utmost care in the 
handling of Government property. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note 
that in his 1926 annual report, reports 
of survey, inventory, and inspection re- 
ports covering Federal property issued 
to the National Guard, which had been 
lost, destroyed, stolen, or rendered un- 
serviceable by fair wear and tear, had 
a total value of $3,823,367.70. In com- 
menting upon this subject in his an- 
nual report, General Hammond said: 


_ During the fiscal year 1926 approxi- 
mately 9,000 reports of survey and 2.- 
500 inventory and inspection reports 
were received and acted on in the mili- 
tia bureau. These covered Federal 
property issued to the National Guard 
which had been lost, destroyed, stolen, 
or rendered unserviceable by fair wear 
and tear in the service of the total 
value of $3,823,367.70. From the best 
data available the total value of Fed- 
eral property (supplies and equip- 
ment) in the possession of the National 
Guard on June 30, 1926, amounted to 
$112,488,030.76. 

Funds in the sum of $96,993.59 were 
collected to cover lost, damaged, de- 
stroyed, or stolen property. Of this 


amount, $62,127.73 was collected on 
pay rolls and $34,865.86 was paid from 
state funds. The sum of $124,084.82 
remains uncollected, of which $13.- 
933.49 is charged against individuals 
and $110,151.33 against the states. 
The total value of property charged 
against individuals and the states 
amounted to $263,923.65. 

In addition to the above collections 
the sum of $54,344.03 was received 
from proceeds of sales of unserviceable 
property. 





This was placed in the annual report 
in the hopes that the situation would 
be brought to the attention of responsi- 
ble officers of the National Guard in 
the several states, with a view to im- 
proving the situation in this important 
matter. Several states have already 
initiated action which will undoubtedly 
have the effect of correcting some of 
the deficiencies which have existed in 
the care and preservation of public 
property in the hands of the Nationa! 
Guard, and General Hammond ex- 
pressed the hope recently that other 
states which have not taken this action 
will do so at the very earliest practic- 
able date. 

During the past year a compara 
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the disbursement and expenditure of 
publie funds have been brought to the 
attention of the Militia Bureau 
through investigations conducted by 
the Department of Justice and by the 
Inspector General’s Department of the 
Recular Army. These irregularities 
have involved the payment for attend- 
ance at armory drill, the payment of 
caretakers and the sale of publie prop- 
erty. In some eases the state author- 
ities eoneerned have initiated suitable 
disciplinary aetion; in others, indict- 
ments have been obtained and cases 
have been proseeuted in the courts. In 
the recent debate in the House on the 
War Department appropriations bill, 
with special reference to items pertain- 
ing to the National Guard, the charge 
was made that there was wholesale pad- 
ding of pay rolls and fraudulent pay- 
ments to enlisted men as caretakers. 
While such accusations were properly 
answered at the time, the number of 
irregularities brought to light during 
the past fiseal year is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the impression in certain 
quarters that there is laxity in hand- 


ling of public funds in the National 
Guard. 

In his letter of instruction to these 
officers of the various states, General 
Hammond said that he could not ‘‘con- 
done such irregularities nor ean I in- 
tervene to protect individuals. At the 
same time I am very much concerned 
lest these continued irregularities shall 
have the effect of bringing the good 
name of the National Guard into dis- 
repute and cause a loss of the public 
confidence. In my opinion, these are 
matters of primary importance to all 
officers of the National Guard and par- 
ticularly to those in positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

*‘The primary purpose of this letter 
is to bring these matters to your atten- 
tion and to insist that you insist that 
all officers charged with responsibility 
for publie property in the hands of the 
National Guard, for the preparation of 
pay rolls, for disbursement and expen- 
diture of public funds, and for delivery 
of pay checks, must exercise the great- 
est care and do all in their power to 
prevent the loss of public property, ir- 


regular disbursements and expendi- 
tures.’’ 





Texas and the National Defense 


HE State of Texas has settled for 

herself the old question of whether 
or not the President of the United 
States ean ‘‘call’’ the National Guard 
of any State into Federal Service for 
use without the boundaries of the 
United’States. Under the National De- 
fense Act the President may call or 
draft the National Guard in certain in- 
stances. Whether it requires the oper- 
ation of the draft provision to place 
State forees on duty outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, has 
been a question frequently asked. 


The Texas legislature recently acted 
favorably on a bill which first makes 
a part of the laws of Texas all of the 
provisions of the National Defense Act 
as amended, and then states, ‘‘The 
State of Texas recognizes the right of 
the President of the United States to 
call into military service of the United 
States, the Texas National Guard and 
Texas National Guard Reserve for serv- 
ice within or without the United 
I 

The act continues to recognize the 
right of draft in a national emergency, 
but the significant feature is the recog- 
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nition of the right of the President to 
call the National Guard for foreign 
service. Under a ‘‘call’’ the authority 
of the Governor of a State over the 
promotion, appointment or transfer of 
officers remains supreme, the Governor 
merely loaning his troops to the Presi- 
dent. Under the draft the Governor 
loses all control of his forces. 

Texas has taken a significant position 
in the adoption of this act. 


® 


New Class at Infantry School 


NE hundred thirty-five officers of 

the Infantry of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve be- 
gan their three-month course at the In- 
fantry School on February 28. In- 
cluded in the elass are officers from 
every state in the Union and from the 
territory of Hawaii. 

The class was officially weleomed by 
the commandant, Brig. Gen. Edgar T. 
Collins, during the appropriate exer- 
cises initiating the course. Col. Frank 
S. Cocheu, the assistant commandant, 
spoke to the assembled students ex- 
plaining the course that they were to 
pursue. . 


The officer-students began their work 
with great enthusiasm, and if the re- 
sults of previous classes can be taken 
as a criterion, they will leave the school, 
following their participation in the 
annual maneuvers at Fort Benning, 
highly enthusiastie over their instrue- 
tion. 


® 


Demonstrations for the Populace 


HERE ean be no doubt of the fact 
that exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions given by military commands are 


—— 


of great value in the creation of favor. 
able publie opinion for the nationa| 
defense. This method of advertising 
is often referred to as ‘‘selling’’ the 
Army to the public, and the results are 
well worth the effort. 

A Cemonstration was staged at Park 
Rapids, Minn., on February 23, by 
Company G, 206th Infantry, for the 
benefit of the school board faculty. 
The company commander, Capt. E. B. 
Miller, included in the program, an 
address by himself on American mili. 
tary history. Other events that caused 
laudatory comments by the spectators 
were a close order drill by the com- 
pany, a drill by a selected squad, 
demonstration of the automatic rifle, 
bayonet work, and the method of con- 
ducting a class in Americanization. 


® 


Organizing a New Unit 


N example of a small community 
in which the principles of our 
national defense were not fully under- 
stood is that of Moody, Texas. The 2d 
Battalion Headquarters Company, 
143d Infantry, had been refused Fed- 
eral recognition owing to the lack of 
interest by the citizenry. As a result 
of an address by the instructor, Major 
Albert Tucker, the community awoke 
to its responsibilities, and _ several 
months later, the company was ac- 
corded Federal recognition. A-formal 
program of speeches initiated the new 
organization on March 2. The com- 
pany is commanded by Lieut. W. F. 
Johnson, a prominent young lawyer, 
and his command consists of the best 
young men in the community. 
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We Buy 


By CoLONEL EMERSON G. 


HREE months’ wonders’”’ they 

used to call us, referring to 
the length of time we had in 
which to learn how to be officers. A 
sneer, half bitter, half kindly, gave the 
nick-name its color. Old timers won- 
dered that anybody could, in ninety 
days, learn even the rudiments of an 
art the mastery of which (so they in- 
sisted) takes a lifetime. On our side 
we sometimes wondered irreverently 
that anybody, like so many of our 
erities, eould follow any career for 
thirty years and learn nothing at all 
save the little contained in drill and 
field service regulations. 

Our years averaged probably less 
than twenty-five; but whatever youth 
can bring to war we brought and spent 
liberally. The leaven of high spirits 
we brought, together with much indis- 
cipline—to the disconcerting of higher 
authority. Enthusiasm for our novel 
work and thirst for adventure we 
brought—to the frequent astonishment 
of those to whom war meant little or 
nothing save a troublesome break in 
the comfortable routine of peacetime, 
plus a ehance for quick promotion. We 
mustered a quite unexpected courage 
when the fire was hot, and patience 
when the mud was cold. Of all the 
tasks in France and camp we did our 
full share. We filled in; we substi- 
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tuted; we took over; we tackled every 
little job from leading a combat platoon 
in action to clerking in a warehouse. 
Our ignorance was balanced only by 
our disarming cheek; our goodwill 
hardly compensated for the enormity 
and variety of our mistakes. Very few 
of us rose to anything more important 
than captains, so in the eyes of a com- 
munity which tends inevitably to iden- 
tify a man’s ability with his insignia 
of rank, our cheap little single bars of 
gold or silver caused us to be rated 
pretty low. We dismayed the very 
men who loved us. ‘‘Looies’’ we were: 
Reserve officers. Expendable! Our 
private comfort was to remember a 
dictum of the manuals to the effect 
that when fighting becomes infighting, 
a commander’s main reliance for win- 
ning a victory is the reserve. 

Now, ten years ago the A. E. F. dis- 
banded ; the thousands of disappointed 
ones unable to get to France straggled 
home from camp. Our wounds healed ; 
our grouses and grouches faded; the 
uniforms we used to wear grew 
strangely tight and skimpy when we 
donned them again for regimental re- 
unions or national holidays. Civilians 
once more, we went to work, married 
one of our sweethearts, made some 
money, went in debt, lost our job, ran 
for office, merged in the general welter. 
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The years slipped by—each one a link 
in the chain which dragged us further 
from the recollection and influence of 
our two great, strange years. We were 
out of it—for good. 


WE BECOME INTERESTED 


And then one day two of us were 
drawn to the curb by the sound of mili- 
tary music, joining a thin fringe of 
idle onlookers. The band passed—a 
little band, but playing lustily. Pres- 
ently the colors flaunted by. Queer, 
that instinctively we two civilians 
should have executed a hand salute 
instead of doffing our hats! It was the 
local regiment street-parading; its 
ranks were filled with youths who 
lacked the true soldier’s look; its 
colonel bestrode most nervously a lean 
horse from the riding school. H’m—! 
The two of us fell to comparing notes 
as we went back to our business. At 
dinner, for some unknown reason, the 
talk reverted to the soldiers we just had 
seen. Their appearance lingered in our 
thoughts next morning. ‘‘Not so 
good,’’ we decided. ‘‘Not the way we 
used to do it. Did you ever see one 
of those show-off battalions at Chau- 
mont, Chatillon, Langres? Lord, d’you 
remember the formal guard mount the 
gang at G. H. Q. pulled every day? 
Some close order, eh? I’ll say it was! 
It’s one hell of an army we’ve got now 
—all shot. Game, but hanging over 
the ropes. Why doesn’t Congress give 
it enough to live on? What good is 
the National Defense Act, if the Army 
hasn’t got and can’t get the men, or 
the equipment, or the training, or a 
decent place to live in? Look what we 
did last time, in 1918 That’s no 
answer. You know and I know we’ve 
got to have trained soldiers in a real 


war—trained and disciplined, se. )— 
every man knowing his job same as the 
Frogs did. But where are you going 
to get them—especially the trained 
officers?’’ So smouldered the talk be. 
tween the two of us. 

Soldiers! Recollections flooded back 
of certain true soldiers we had known 
—hard-bitted fellows, competent, 
plucky, tireless, obedient. We recalled 
the many who, with the best spirit 
imaginable, remained to the end doubt- 
ful and always a little undependable 
because ignorant. We remembered, with 
a kind of laugh, shamefacedly, how 
little we ourselves had actually learned 
of war and soldiering, after all our 
ninety days, how often we had to cover 
up incompetence with extra displays 
of outward confidence, how situations 
were saved not only with respect to 
the enemy but with the men under our 
command and in our charge, by sheer 
good luck. We wondered, looking back, 
that a sheer feat of memory plus daily 
exercises for ninety days could have 
made anything remotely resembling 
dependable officers out of us, no mat- 
ter how patriotic our heartbeats or 
quick our adaptability, when military 
life, tradition, point-of-view, were as 
foreign to us as was military experi- 
ence. 

SOME DISCIPLINARY TRAINING STUCK 


Those troops we saw yesterday! 
Queer, how the sight of that weedy 
regiment set us thinking! Somehow, 
from some cobwebbed recess of our 
memory, the knowledge emerged clear 
and precise regarding the one proper, 
regulation way of doing various things, 
when one is a soldier. After all, per- 
haps our intensive experience of war 
struck more deeply than we realized. 
Perhaps the seed of discipline and ac- 
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«ptanee of authorized methods fell on 

‘| better than we knew. Is it pos- 
sible that onee a soldier, once an active 
member of a well drilled combat unit, 
once a real fighting man, one remains 
a soldier forever? They say that 
priests and sehool teachers are like that. 
Let a man just once allow the iron of 
wartime soldiering to sink into his soul, 
and the brand remains indelible for- 
ever. Isn’t it a fact that, ever since 
we wore uniform, we have thought in 
terms of discipline, obedience to au- 
thority, rank and orders? We confess 
an ingrained deference now for those 
whom arbitrary fortune has set over 
us; we tend to exact obedience rather 
sharply from those placed under our 
orders, instead of working with them 
in helpful cooperation on a common 
plane—as we are admonished to do 
from every side. 


Yes, we who have fought in the field 
are soldiers still, at heart. We shall 
always be soldiers. A dozen excellent 
reasons command us to forget that we 
ever wore O. D.; sense and sentiment 
combine to assure us that, our service 
being honest and faithful ten years 
ago, we now are honorably discharged. 
We should ‘‘forget it.’’ We are told 
that it is rather fine of those former 
British officers now employed at the 
war office in London that, punctiliously, 
they address one another as ‘‘ Mister.’’ 


WE ARE BACK AGAIN 


But here we are, back again. En- 
rolled. Reserve officers. We have ap- 
plied for another job in the Army, and 
have a new commission. We have been 
given a place, new responsibilities, 
membership in an organized unit. We 
belong. In ease of any big show, we 
would have a front seat. In ease of 


war, we would be liable for immediate 
service. Here we are, week by week, 
freshening up our rusty knowledge 
with books, manuals, charts, maps. We 
buy a saber. We receive letters from 
an august corps headquarters. We 
make new friends, Reservists like our- 
selves, men of the Regular service sent 
out for varying periods to mingle with 
the world. We talk again, relishingly, 
of machine guns and ‘‘thirty-sevens.’’ 
We listen with bulging eyes to some- 
body just back from England who tells 
us of the experiments the British are 
making with motorized light field artil- 
lery and one-man Infantry tanks. 
WHY DO WE Do IT? 

Was it homesickness which brought 
us back? Was it a nostalgie de boue, 
as is the opinion of the unsympathetic? 
Was it the suggestion of a sensible 
loved one, who guessed at the loneli- 
ness and restlessness ranking within 
us? No hope of securing professional 
or business advancement impelled us. 
From that angle our enrolling in the 
Reserve was probably a silly mistake. 
No hope of early service with troops 
in the field could have fired our imagi- 
nation, for the country is, outwardly 
at least, profoundly at peace, and its 
sentiment is apparently dominated, for 
the moment, by those good people to 
whom the very words ‘‘war’’ and ‘‘sol- 
diers’’ are anathema. What then—t? 
Heaven alone knows why one goes back 
to the army in peacetimes—why, like 
ourselves, a man counts himself happy 
only when he is hanging to the fringes 
or military life. 

Why does one find contentment pot- 
tering about a dingy armory of an 
evening? Why steal long hours from 
a paying job or the family for the sake 
of poring over map problems? What 
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earthly interest, the laity might ask, 
resides for an intelligent citizen in 
placing himself at the head of an 
imaginary blue battalion (with Ist 
Plat, How. Co. attached), and figuring 
for hours over a map how to frustrate 
the hellish intention of an imaginary 
Red commander to establish a bridge- 
head over the Monocacy River—that 
legendary stream, visioned (one some- 
times believes) only by souls con- 
demned to an eternity of ‘‘solution’’? 
Some unknown major at an unseen 
headquarters corrects and returns our 
sweat-stained solution with patient, 
pungent comments. Yet we call this 
fun. We enjoy a lecture on Infantry 
tactics (why so invariably ‘‘the bat- 
talion in attack’’?), to which the lec- 
turer may not have brought one shred 
of knowledge other than what has been 
crammed into him on the drill-field, or 
in the staff school. We enjoy the en- 
suing wrangle between those of us who 
remember vividly actual field condi- 
tions and the lecturer, who is so dashed 
sure things can only turn out one way. 
Incidentally and aside, how many of 
the Regular officers now giving instrue- 
tion in tactics to the amateurs are 
thoroughly conversant with the inno- 
vations which the French, the British, 
and the Germans have all introduced 
this past year, as a result of war ex- 
perience and based on the new exten- 
sion of mechanical transport and 
tanks? We must all watch out, one 
grumbles, lest through the self-com- 
placency of higher authority as in 
1917 we find ourselves years behind 
the truly warrior nations in point of 
knowledge and training. 

Thus we spend our leisure every 
winter. In summer, you find us in the 
camps, valiantly pretending that our 


skeleton cadres are veritable batta|\ons 
and squadrons, hooked up with the 
weary and depleted Regular oui fits, 
working our heads off. 

Fools we are indeed, in the view of 
many. But the Army and soldicring 
are in the bones and pith of us. We 
cannot help ourselves. Dash it, we stil] 
want to ery when the bugles sound 
‘“‘taps’’ at funerals. Is it only senti- 
ment then, or sentimentality, or home. 
sickness for the dull, often squalid life 
of the fighting man, which has recalled 
us to the colors? We cannot tell you. 
Suffice it that here we are, home again. 
Not all of us are good officers. Alas, 
we too have to reckon with the lazy and 
the self-contented among the Reserves, 
as in every other walk of life. We have 
our fat majors and lieutenant colonels, 
who prate about their war records; we 
have others who take their fifteen days 
of camp duty in the light of a heaven- 
sent vacation at Government expense. 
But by degrees we shall get rid of these 
parasites, please God. By degrees we 
shall come to number in our ranks as 
Reserve officers those who not only are 
liable on paper to serve in time of 
emergency, but who would like noth- 
ing better than to start their service 
tomorrow, if required. At any rate, 
good, bad, indifferent, here we are. 
Some there are polite enough to sa) 
that the Reserve officers, in assuming 
their new and sometimes burdensome 
obligations, are actuated by a sentiment 
akin to patriotism and a sense of duty. 
As to this, it is not for us to judge. 
But now that we are in once more, will 
not authority give all of us more work 
to do? We need it; we like it. For 
it is ill and chilling to learn that one 
is considered merely a name in a neat 
eard catalogue. 








